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Biarp of the Geek. 


As we write, the railway strike has actually broken 
out. How far it will extend is absolutely uncertain, but 
in the North the dislocation of traffic is already 
severe, and the stoppage of dependent industries has 
begun. A glimmering of hope for a settlement was 
opened out late last night, by the speech of Mr. Lloyd 
George, who once again has come to the rescue, this 
time as the twelfth hour is striking. Meanwhile, we 
regret to say that the immediate crisis can only be 
attributed to a most unfortunate error on the part of the 
Government. The Board of Trade on Wednesday 
secured a twenty-four hours’ respite, and Thursday was 
occupied with interviews both with the unions and with 
the employers. That the employers and the men them- 
selves never met is enough to stamp the whole proceeding 
with medieval imbecility. But worse remained. 

7 * 7 


To begin with, the Board of Trade issued a kind of 
catechism to the men, consisting of a series of questions 
to which everyone knew the answer beforehand. No 
such catechism was issued to the directors, or, if it was, it 
was not published. It is difficult to conceive what effect 
Mr. Buxton supposed that these “questions” would 
produce, except one of irritation. However, the men, 
having replied to these questions as a matter of form, 
were summoned to meet the Prime Minister, who pro- 
ceeded to address them in a style which, we confess, is 
to us wholly incomprehensible. No attempt was made to 
get at the minds of the men. Mr. Asquith offered a 
Royal Commission “to investigate the working of the 
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Conciliation Agreement, and to report what amendments, 
if any, are desirable in the scheme, with a view to the 
prompt and satisfactory settlement of differences.’’ Con- 
sidering that the whole trouble has arisen from the delays 
of the Conciliation Boards, and that the offer of a Royal 
Commission is ordinarily understood as another occa- 
sion for indefinite delay, it was certain that this 
offer would not be entertained. Whether conscious of 
this or not, Mr. Asquith went on to tell the 
men that if they refused, the responsibility would 
be on them. “The Government would not allow 
a general paralysis of the railway system of the country, 
and would have to take the necessary steps to prevent it.’’ 
This converted the offer into an ultimatum, and in fact 
Mr. Asquith, in putting it forward, used a well-known 
figure of speech in repudiating the desire to threaten. 


* * * 


So stated, the ultimatum of the Government, seeing 
that the right of Trade Union representation is the point 
at stake, could only be taken as a defiance to organised 
labor as a whole. It produced an immediate issue of the 
strike notices, and brought the Labor party into action 
with a vote of censure on the Government. At this 
point, fortunately, the matter was taken up by two men 
of very different temper, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. Mr. MacDonald’s motion was con- 
verted into a question which gave Mr. George an oppor- 
tunity for a complete reorganisation of the Government’s 
proposal. Instead of an ordinary Royal Commission 
to inquire into grievances, “if any,’’ and report, say, in 
1914, Mr. George offers the men a Commission of three 
to sit daily from next Monday. The Government will 
take administrative action at once on their report, and 
if administrative action is insufficient, will be prepared 
to legislate, calling the House together for the purpose 
during the recess, if necessary. The offer, if made in the 
afternoon, might have saved the situation. We should 
agree that the men would have taken a very serious re- 
sponsibility in rejecting it. Whether it is still open to 
consideration is less easy to say. But we imagine that if 
the companies on their side would agree to the provisional 
re-instatement of all strikers, the men would also cancel 
the strike notices. At the time of writing we are given 
to understand that negotiations are actively going for- 
ward, and that a conciliatory spirit is being shown both 
by the Labor leaders and by the Government. 


* * + 


MEANWHILE it should be clearly understood that if 
the strike goes on, it will be universally regarded in the 
labor world as a struggle for the charter of trade union- 
ism—the right of representation. This means that it will 
have the undivided support of organised labor. Judging 
from the tone of the negotiations, it would appear that 
the companies are confident of victory. If they had to 
deal with their own men alone their expectations would 
probably be justified ; but how far have they considered 
the measure of the support which organised labor can 
bring? The situation is unique. We are faced by some- 
thing like a social revolution, and in that revolution all 
labor and all who are for the life of the whole as against 
the luxuries of the few, will stand together. 
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THE immediate cause of the strike is the relation 
of the railwaymen to other workmen. Thus, certain 
classes of railwaymen doing practically the same 
work as the transport strikers, ¢.g., carmen, have 
been striking locally in various centres in the 
hope of sharing the transport strikers’ increases. 
But the railwaymen of all grades have long been 
extremely restive, owing to the stagnation of their 
low rates of pay and the disadvantages which they 
believe have resulted to them from the 1907 Agreement. 
The first big stoppages were on the Lancashire and York- 
shire system, and by Sunday about a third of their 
men were out. On Monday railway strikes became 
common, not only at Liverpool and Manchester, but at 
such distant centres as Bristol, Sheffield, and Birming- 
ham. On Tuesday they became almost general at 
Liverpool and Manchester, and at Liverpool the 
executives of the four trade unions representing railway 
servants met (co-operating for the first time in their 
history) and issued a joint ultimatum to the companies. 
By its terms they offered the directors twenty-four hours 
within which to agree to meet them, failing which a 
universal railway strike would be declared. 

* * * 


Apart from the railway trouble, any hopes enter- 
tained a week ago that the strike movement was 
subsiding have been frustrated by subsequent events. 
Saturday morning brought the formal closing of 
the transport workers’ strike in London upon terms 
very favorable to the men; and the King sent well- 
merited congratulations to the Board of Trade. Petty 
difficulties, however, soon arose, as they did in Liver- 
pool, about the return to work of particular sections of 
men ; and these were aggravated and the whole situation 
worsened by the terrible collision between police and 
strikers in Liverpool on Sunday afternoon. On Monday 
the Liverpool dock companies, on the ground that some 
hundreds of dockers refused to return to work on the 
terms of their settlement, locked out the whole of their 
labor at the docks. The local Strike Committee replied 
with a renewed strike of all Liverpool transport workers, 
involving 100,000 men; and this was soon afterwards 
duplicated in Manchester. The London dock and trans- 
port troubles have not developed into a formal renewal 
of the strike; but the outlook there is still clouded. 

+ * * 

Tue task of the police at such a crisis is, of course, 
very difficult, and in London and Manchester has, with 
some possible exceptions, been creditably performed. In 
Liverpool, on the other hand, much serious disorder has 
occurred, beginning with the fearful baton-fight in St. 
George’s-square on Sunday. The responsibility for that 
incident, leading as it has to constant street-fights in the 
Orange and Irish districts of the city and ultimately to 
repeated firing by the military and several deaths, is hy 
no means clear. The elaborate report of the 
‘* Manchester Guardian,’’ corroborated at many points 
by that in the ‘‘ Morning Post,’’ establishes a grave 
presumption, that at least after the riot was broken, 
quite unjustifiable violence was used by the police upon 
the thousands of people, mostly innocent, who filled the 
Square. As to the beginning of the disturbance, more- 
over, it is clear from the Chief Constable’s report that 
the meeting was orderly, and that the trouble which 
arose in some obscure manner on the outskirts of the 
crowd was handled in a fashion of which all one can 
say is that it multiplied the mischief many times over. 

* . * 

Tue strikes of the last fortnight have had one 

admirable result. They have brought before the public 





the conditions under which hundreds of thousands of 
men and women have to live. We should like the facts 
that have been disclosed about the carmen at the railway 
yards to be blazoned in large letters on the railway 
carriages, so that every one who is travelling to Dover or 
Newhaven to enjoy a luxurious holiday may realise the 
kind of life to which these people are condemned. Take 
this simple fact from the schedule published by the 
“Daily News’’ on Wednesday, of the conditions and 
demands of the men in the South Eastern and the 
Brighton and South Coast. None of the carmen, or goods 
porters, or shunters and checkers, or yard carmen, or van 
loaders, or van guards, are given any holiday at all 
during the first ten years of their service. It is surely a 
mockery to ask those men to put by so much a week out 
of their pittance of wages by way of insuring against 
illness if their employers are to be allowed to treat them 
in a way in which no man would treat any beast of 
burden whose health had any commercial importance. 
* * * 

Or take a few of the facts as to wages and hours. 
Here are carmen making an “extravagant’’ demand fora 
week of not more than seventy-two hours. At present 
one-horse drivers are paid 23s. a week, and their hours are 
unlimited. The yard carmen earn 15s. a week, and they 
are trying to get their week down to seventy hours. 
Three years ago the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants made a census, which showed that 100,000 men 
receive no more than 20s. a week. 

. * . 

A WELL-INFORMED correspondent writes: Those who 
speak lightly—and even maliciously—of the part which 
the King has played in the Constitutional crisis do no 
kind of justice to his conduct of it, and the seriousness, 
strong sense of duty, and clear perception of the 
issues which were due from a modern English King, 
bound both to respect the existing Constitutional tradi- 
tions and to carry them on. In all these respects the 
King more than satisfied those moderate observers of 
his course, who felt how grave and trying was his posi- 
tion. He was indeed fortunate in possessing such an 
adviser as Lord Knollys, one of the few men who, half 
in public life and half behind it, deserve a far higher 
reputation for statesmanship than they ever have the 
opportunity of acquiring. One of the simplest and most 
retiring of men, Lord Knollys has borne a part in 
English constitutional history such as only the memoirs 
and records that our children will read can fully reveal. 

« * * 

Tue verdict in the Lewis trial at Salisbury, 
Rhodesia, adds an ominous page to the history of the 
color problem in South Africa. Mr. Lewis, a prominent 
Bulawayo citizen, was told by his two young 
daughters that a native, named Titus, had spoken 
obscenely to them. He thereupon went with them, found 
Titus, led him aside, and coolly shot him dead with a 
revolver. He freely admitted what he had done, and 
stood his trial at Salisbury for murder. The first jury 
disagreed ; a second acquitted him. In their opinion, it 
would therefore seem that any white who suspects any 
black of certain offences, may, with impunity, shoot him 
at sight without allowing him the benefit of any kind 
of trial. When every allowance is made for the relative 
frequency of homicide in Rhodesia, and the light 
sentences sometimes given even where white kills white, 
this remains a shocking case. It is thrown into a sinister 
relief by the fearful lynching outrage reported a few 
days before from Pennsylvania, which shows what white 
people come to in their dealings with black when regard 
for law is once set aside. The only satisfactory feature of 
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the affair is that public opinion in the more settled 
Colonies is markedly more civilised and more just than 
feeling in Rhodesia. The “ Cape Times ’’ finds the verdict 
“inexcusable,’’ while the “Cape Argus” and the 
“Pretoria News’’ advocate the suspension of trial by 


jury in places where public feeling is so frankly lawless. 
. * * 


Tue Foreign Affairs Committee of the United States 
Senate has lived up to its reputation by wrecking the 
British and French Arbitration Treaties. By a large 
majority it has cut out of the treaties their most valuable 
section—that which provides for a joint High Commis- 
sion to report on the facts of a dispute, and to recommend 
the method of settlement. It is the latter portion of the 
duties of these new Boards to which it takes exception. 
To recommend the form and scope of a reference to arbi- 
tration it holds to be one of its own prerogatives, and it 
particularly resents the provision which makes arbitra- 
tion obligatory, if the Commission is practically unani- 
mous in recommending it. The report of this committee 
does not, of course, settle the question, which lies finally 
with the Senate as a whole, but the most optimistic ob- 
servers do not venture to suggest that the view of the 
Senate is likely to differ from that of its committee. It 
should not hastily be assumed that the treaties, stripped 
of this provision, are quite worthless. But without it 
they undoubtedly become little more than pious aspira- 


tions. 
ao * * 


Tu1s conflict over the form of the Treaty serves, 
of course, to emphasise its real weakness, and the 
difficulty of concluding any general arrangement of the 
kind with a Senate which is at once so jealous of its 
rights and so narrow in its outlook. Even were the 
Treaty to pass as it was drafted, this difficulty might 
recur when each several convention arranging for some 
particular arbitration was referred to it. The fact 
seems to be that the Senate is now engaged in a duel 
with Mr. Taft all along the line, and it regards the 
Treaty primarily as his work. He rather rashly made a 
public statement that he meant to rouse public opinion 
to put pressure on the Senate to pass the Bill, and it 
is pleased to show its independence. It was also small- 
minded enough to allow itself to resent some deserved 
criticisms in Mr. Bryce’s “ American Constitution ’’ on 
its manner of performing its duties. The position is 
further complicated by Mr. Taft’s action in putting his 
veto on a Bill passed by Congress (with some very 
questionable clauses) admitting Arizona and New 
Mexico to Statehood. It is interesting to note that 
Germany has now expressed a wish to conclude an 
Arbitration Treaty with the States. 

* + . 

Tue news from Persia is more hopeful. The forces 
of the Parliament have achieved a considerable victory 
over the most enterprising of the ex-Shah’s commanders, 


and it is believed that the ex-Shah himself is now re- 


treating. Russian partisans had evidently exaggerated 
the numbers of his following, and the “ Times ’’ corre- 
spondent in Teheran doubts whether he has 1,000 men 
with him. Even these are mainly nomads, who ride 
out for plunder and have no real fighting quality. He 
adds that there is no alarm and no royalist agitation in 
Teheran. Perhaps the most scandalous episode of the 
whole intrigue has been the refusal of the Russian officers 
of the Cossack Brigade to take any part, or to allow 
their troops to take any part, in resisting the invaders. 
These men are the paid servants of the Persian nation, 
and the meagre resources of the Kingdom are heavily 
taxed (under Russian pressure) to maintain a force which 
turns out in a moment of crisis to be useless. 








THERE has been a recrudescence of alarming news 
from Portugal, and the folly of the Republican Govern- 
ment in maintaining a severe censorship on foreign 
telegrams inevitably leads to the suspicion that in these 
rumors there must be some element of truth. The 
Royalists are strong enough and confident enough to 
riot (though without arms) in some provincial towns. 
Emigrés are also drilling and organising across the 
frontier in Northern Spain. More serious, we imagine, 
is the renewal of labor troubles in Lisbon itself. The 
earlier strikes were led by men who were loyal to the 
Republic. But these more recent agitations, though 
they still profess to be Republican, are violently hostile 
to the present régime. It is impossible to sift or test this 
news. But we recall the fact that M. Jaurés, who spent 
some days in Lisbon as the guest of the Republican party, 
wrote only two or three weeks ago in a confident and 
hopeful strain, and stoutly denied that there is any 
real element of instability in the present state of things. 

* * . 

TuE settlement of the rebellion among the Highland 
Albanian tribes in the Scutari region has been far from 
bringing peace to Albania. On the contrary, the fact 
that the Malissori have been able to extort favorable 
terms for themselves has only stimulated the men of 
the South arid centre to demand the extension of these 
concessions to the whole country. The Southerners 
(Tosks) are less warlike than the Northern (Gheg) tribes, 
but they are better educated, more thoroughly permeated 
by a nationalist idea, and more likely in the end to 
organise something bigger than a local rising. The 
“Times ’’ estimates the numbers who are now in arms 
in the South at the unexpectedly high figure of 3,000, 
scattered, however, in several bands. Their leaders are 
partly “ intellectuals,’ like the late municipal doctor 
of Koritza, partly powerful feudal landlords, and partly 
abbots of the numerous heretical Moslem Bektashi sect, 
which the Young Turks have lately persecuted with a 
good deal of intolerance. 

* * * 


JosEF IsraEts, who died last Saturday at the age of 
eighty-seven, was the undisputed head of the modern 
Dutch school, and one of the few modern artists who com- 
bined an immense output with the maintenance of a very 
high standard. Beginning as a disciple of Delaroche and 
the French historico-romantic school, he soon reverted 
to the influence of Rembrandt and to a genuinely Dutch 
tradition, into which he breathed a fresh and creative 
spirit. His strength lay entirely in oil-painting; his 
numerous etchings are comparatively weak. Our own 
Royal Academy elected him a member in 1906, nearly 
half a century after he had enjoyed European fame. A 
pure Jew by birth, his was the greatest contribution to 
painting that the Jewish race has made. 

* * ~ ‘ 

Tue death of Sir Samuel Walker, Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, carries one back to the early ‘eighties, when 
he became Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Solicitor-General and 
Attorney-General, after taking an active part in the 
Ulster land agitation. Cardinal Moran, who died on 
Wednesday, Archbishop of Sydney, and first representa- 
tive of Australia in the College of Cardinals, was also a 
person of note in the Irish politics of that time. The 
discovery of an attempt by the British Foreign Office to 
get him appointed by the Vatican as Archbishop of 
Dublin, in succession to Cardinal McCabe, occasioned one 
of the stormiest Irish protests of the Parnellite days. 
Whatever grounds there then were for supposing him 
lukewarm in the cause of Irish Nationalism, he certainly 


| was not so in his later years. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAILWAYS. 


THE public is to-day involved in all the calamity of a rail- 
way strike because the railway directors refuse to meet the 
appointed representatives of the men. On Thursday the 
Government were conferring first with directors and 
then with the men; but directors and men might never 
meet. To come face to face as others do, would be to 
break the great taboo by means of which, through the 
years, the companies have exercised undisputed sway. 
Every other man in this country, on every sort of occa- 
sion when it becomes desirable to him, can appoint his 
agent to conduct his business for him. Workmen alone in 
some few industries are still refused the right of choosing 
whom they will to state their case to their employers. 
The railways are the largest of the industries in which 
this medieval exclusiveness is maintained, and the present 
strife is simply and solely a struggle on the part of the 
directors to retain this privilege. It is for this that traffic 
is to be stopped, trade dislocated, innocent men thrown 
out of employment, food raised perhaps to famine prices. 
It is because the directors refuse the simple natural 
means of settling a dispute, which no human being thinks 
of refusing in any other relation of life. There is no 
other question at issue. The right of the men to choose 
their own spokesmen is the sole point on which they have 
gone on strike. 

The Government has to some extent confused this 
very simple issue by the offer which they made, or, 
perhaps, we should say, the ultimatum which they pre- 
sented to the men on Thursday. What is the cause of 
the quarrel? In 1907, to avert an imminent strike, a 
scheme of conciliation was set on foot. Provision was 
made for the men to state their own grievances, but to 
choose their own representatives through their 
Trade Unions was denied to them. They protested, but 
they were not strong enough to enforce a most reason- 
able claim. Far-sighted men foretold shipwreck upon 
this very point. They saw that the men would fail to 
get their grievances properly sifted. They forecasted a 
system of delay and of chicanery by which the companies 
having once got the men back to work would frustrate 
them in detail, and the men tell us that this is pre- 
cisely what has come about. They complain that they 
can get no redress, and that they are tired of delay. To 
this complaint the Government replied with the offer of 
a Royal Commission to investigate and report “ what 
amendments, if any, are desirable in the scheme.”’ In 
any other circumstances it would be difficult to imagine 
such an offer seriously meant; but the occasion was 
too grim for a jest. Mr. Asquith, who propounded this 
solution to the men, has probably little experience in 
labor disputes, and his great abilities do not include the 
gift of insight into situations in which strong human pas- 
sions are stirred. He is, perhaps, apt to forget that men 
who have taken their livelihood into their hands, as 
strikers do, are not fit subjects for treatment in the legal 
manner, and are apt to be exasperated rather 





than conciliated by hardness of tone and thinly- 
veiled threats. But Mr. Asquith’s manner, though 
not such as was calculated to advance the interests of 
peace, is of quite a secondary importance as compared 
What he offered to 
men sick of delay was just so much more delay. To men 
whose impatience with procrastination has just boiled 
over, he proposes as a sedative that they should await 
the findings of a Royal Commission. So far as Mr. 
Asquith’s statement went, there was no suggestion that 
the Commission would differ fram any other Royal Com- 
mission. It would have no powers. 


with the matter of his discourse. 


It would report at 
some unspecified time, and we should see what grievances, 
“if any, 

The proposal 


? 


were to be redressed. 

re-constructed almost from 
the foundation by Mr. Lloyd George a few hours 
later, and had Mr. George’s plan been put to the 
men, it is conceivable that the strike would have 
been averted. But this was not to be. It was 
Mr. Asquith’s ultimatum which for the moment 
determined the and that in- 
Mr. Asquith, being as we say inexperi- 
enced in these matters, and hard to impress with 
certain elements of human feeling, may have been 
unaware of the ridicule and wrath which his proposal 
would excite ; but that the skilled advisers of the Board 
of Trade should have been ignorant of what they were 
doing, is hard to believe. 


was 


issue, issue was 


evitable. 


They must have known 
that this so-called offer was one which the companies 
would jump at, which the men would fling in their faces, 
and which must immediately decide the outbreak of 
the strike. In issuing this ultimatum they caused the 
Government, at least for the moment, to take sides in the 
dispute, and we collect from the form of Mr. Asquith’s 
statement, as well as from the singularly injudicious 
passage in Mr. Churchill’s remarks in the House of Com- 
mons on Wednesday, that it has been the intention 
of certain Members of the Government to crush the 
strike after the example of M. Briand by employing 
reservists of railway experience to assist the com- 
panies. Now it is well that the railway companies 
their part should clearly the 
of the consequences entailed. If the 
Government have to work the railways, or to assist in 
the working of the railways, because the companies 
cannot maintain amicable relations with their own men, 
it will end in the Government retaining the railways. 
The companies cannot have it both ways. They have 
failed apparently as employers in dealing with the labor 
problem. If they come to the State to 
them of their burdens, they must be ready 
at the same time to surrender their privileges. It 
is as well that the directors and managers should 
realise that this is the end towards which they are 
steering when they rely on the intervention of the State 
on their behalf. The only people who have cause to 


on realise quite 


nature 


relieve 


rejoice are in fact the advocates of the nationalisation 
But though we recognise that there is on 
general grounds something to be said for nationalisation, 
we cannot rejoice that it should be advanced by these 
means. 

The duty of the Government was surely clear 


of railways. 
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enough. What the railway companies propose to do is to 
allow the suspension of traffic, with all the evil that it 
involves, to come about on the question of the right of 
their men to be represented in negotiations by their 
own agents. No such ground of industrial quarrel ought 
in these days to be tolerated any longer, and in the case 
of the railways—owing their existence as they do to 
Parliamentary authority, and serving public needs of the 
most pressing order—least of all. If the Government is to 
maintain its character of impartiality its duty, as Mr. 
Lloyd George admirably said, is not only to maintain 
order, but to see justice done. It would seem to us that the 
first step in this direction was comparatively simple. It 
was to invite the railway directors to meet the representa- 
tives of the men. Had the invitation been accepted, the 
controversy would for the time have been closed ; had it 
been refused, the public would, for the first time, have 
understood where the responsibility for the quarrel lay. 
The fact is, that we do not think it possible in the circum- 
stances that it could have been refused. The 
companies could not have afforded to stand before 
the public avowedly refusing to discuss differences 
with their opponents. As it is, the ultimatum by the 
Government will for many people obscure the issue. In 
their sense of the magnitude of the disaster that a general 
strike upon the railways involves, people are too much 
inclined to look at only one side of the question, forgetting 
that it takes two to make a quarrel. They put the whole 
blame upon the men, and when they talk of Government 
interference they have in their mind some mode of action 
which will crush the men. People who take this view 
will find all the excuse that they need in the fact that 
the Government have intervened, and that their proffer 
has been rejected. It is only those who try to look at the 
question, not only from the point of view of their own 
convenience, but from that of the two parties involved, 
who will realise how completely one-sided this offer must 
appear to the workmen concerned. 

Whether the amended scheme of Mr. Lloyd George 
can now come before them without prejudice it is hard 
to say. That scheme, if accompanied by the consent of 
the directors to the temporary reinstatement of all 
strikers, might serve as the basis of a truce. If, at the 
same time, Liberal members of Parliament would declare 
unequivocally in favor of securing the right of represen- 
tation to trade unions in the case of railways, by Bill if 
necessary, the whole trouble might yet be brought to a 
speedy and an honorable end. 

The companies must recognise that the time has gone 
by when it was possible for employers to refuse so much 
as to meet the accredited representatives of organised 
labor. As a step towards peace the Commission which 
the Government propose might have power, not only to 
investigate, but to invite both parties to meet in its 
presence, and to conclude with them the terms of a new 
agreement. Such a proposal we take it the men would 
accept, and the employers could hardly refuse. Time 
would be gained, and the permanent issues might be more 
calmly discussed in an atmosphere less heavily charged 
with electricity. We are glad to think that in the 
turmoil, labor on the one side and the Liberal Govern- 





ment on the other, have each a representative of the 
most delicate tact, combined with abounding resource- 
fulness, in divining the real points at issue, and devising 
means of settlement. 





UNREST AND ITS CAUSE. 


THe events of the past week seem to mark the climax 
of the strike fever which has been raging in epidemic 
form through the summer. 
touched by it. Class after class of workmen is invaded, 
often quite s ly, by the conviction that it will pay 
them to “ down tools.’’ Out they come. Unorganised or 
organised makes little difference; probably it would be 
true to say of nearly every strike this summer, sub- 
sequent to the sailors’, that it was begun by unorganised 
men. Workers in the most unthought-of directions have 
suddenly revealed themselves as capable of uniting and 
striking, and even succeeding—the men who collect 
worms for anglers’ bait, for instance, or the boys and 
girls in various boy or girl trades. Spontaneity, un- 
preparedness, and proneness to violence mark the 
movement ; its strength is its universality ; its weaknesses 
are indiscipline and lack of regular funds. 

The causes are several, but they are not obscure; 
and there is really no great mystery about it all. For 
nearly two years there has been a trade boom. Prices 
and profits are high; wages are stationary. They have 
remained so for most workmen for ten years or more, 
while the steadily increased cost of living has lowered 
their real value. Even unskilled laborers are perfectly 
aware of these things (far more so, indeed, than most of 
their political or religious mentors), and they do not 
suffer without knowing why. But they have known no 
way out. A few years ago repeated and resounding 
defeats of the strongest trade unions discredited the 
strike. They turned to politics—to the Labor Party. 
But there also time brought its disappointments. Though 
it would be an entire mistake to regard the Labor Party 
as a spent force, there is for the moment little faith in it 
or enthusiasm behind it. All parties—Unionist, Liberal, 
and Labor alike—have been experiencing a temporary 
ebb in political interest, a certain lassitude after the 
delirium of 1909. Even last year a distinct revulsion 
towards the strike could be felt. The established trade- 
union leaders, partly owing to Parliamentary pre- 
occupations, responded imperfectly to the masses. 
Differences between them and their rank and file became 
ominously frequent. 


The whole country is 


Charges of indiscipline on the one 
side, of cowardice or incompetence on the other, were 
almost daily. In such instances as the boilermakers’ 
lock-out and the ten months’ dispute of the Cambrian 
collieries’ miners, the instinct to burst the bars of an 
insupportable cage and the terrible nous sommes trahis 
feeling reached their climax. They have had a wide 
and deep repercussion throughout industrial Britain. 
The first spark that made the tinder blaze was the 
wonderful success of the sailors’ and firemen’s strike. It 
is difficult for middle-class people to realise what it 
meant. The helplessness of the sailors, the peculiar 
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difficulty of organising them, the frailty of their trade 
union, and the unique and impregnable despotism of 
their employers’ union, the Shipping Federation, had for 
years been commonplaces among all thinking workmen. 
David and Goliath were not more unequally matched, 
though in this case it was David who began the battle 
with boasts. But when, after a brief duel, the boasts 
came true, and down went Goliath and his head was off, 
amazement flashed up into something like intoxication. 
Every low-paid, discontented, but hitherto despairing 
class of workers throughout the country said suddenly 
to itself: If the sailors can get so much in that way, why 
cannot we? The sailors’ 
victory was achieved through the recently formed Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation. In Hull, in Manchester, and 
elsewhere, first the dockers and then the carmen came 
out, on sympathetic strike. All over the kingdom simul- 
taneous demands were presented to the employers on 
behalf of all classes of the federated transport workers. 
In 
London alone, the concessions wrung from the Port 
Authority, before the London strike broke out, 
were said by Mr. Ben Tillett to mean adding £150,000 
a year to the workmen’s wages. 


There was more to come. 


Wonderful successes followed in nearly every case. 


The concessions 
obtained by the London lightermen as a result of the 
The dullest 
workman must be stirred by such excitements. Politics 
offers nothing comparable. The controversies over the 


strike improved their position 25 per cent. 


1909 Budget and the Lords’ action stirred workmen very 
unusually in their time; but they seem pale, thin, and 
academic beside the magic process which, almost without 
effort, changes 6d. an hour to 7d., and adds 4s. or more 
per week to the wage hitherto screwed inexorably down 
to pinching-point. 

The ball thus set rolling was bound to roll. 
have seen, the ground was ideal for it. One of the very 
earliest and most remarkable cases was that of the 


As we 


laborers’ strikes in the Manchester engineering trade, 
far the largest industry in the huge Greater Manchester 
The cost of living there is high, and the trade- 
union rates for the skilled fitters, turners, etc., are 


area. 


among the highest in the country. 
laborers, adult men in regular employment, were often 
getting less than 18s., and sometimes less than 17s. a 
week. The strikers’ aim was ‘‘ to raise to 20s.’’ the 
wages of Manchester labor—an aim the very need for 
which speaks volumes in explanation of the Manchester 
They had public sympathy with them, and, 
what was more remarkable, the skilled engineers actually 
A 


slums. 


came out on their behalf and helped them to win. 





strike with something of the same interest has been that | 


of the miserably underpaid women and girls in the 
Over 15,000 came out, with 
Some have won increases of pay— 


factories of Bermondsey. 
varying fortunes. 
one great jam firm settled by raising each employee 2s. 
a week; others are still on strike, without any but 
charitable resources, and suffering intensely. 

But the next big phase after the transport workers’ 
strike was inevitably on the railways. They have been 
hot for some years with asmouldering discontent, to which 
the Conciliation Agreement of 1907 has in the long run 
only added fuel. And their relation to the successful 


transport workers is so close that at many points they 
are indistinguishable. Two van-drivers are in the habit 
of carting goods from a railway yard; one is the servant 
of a public carrier, a cartage contractor, or a coal 
merchant ; the other is employed by the railway com- 
pany or its agent. The former is a transport worker ; 
he was on strike with the transport workers; he gets an 
The latter (though doing virtually 
identical work) is a railway worker; he was outside the 
transport strike; on its morrow he has no increase, 
What wonder if he strike, too? And if he does, why not 
other railway servants? Practically all the local railway 
strikes this summer have begun in the goods yards, and 
nearly all with the carmen. 
about the process. 


enviable increase. 


Again there is no mystery 


Undoubtedly, in the various movements some new 
factors have told. The organisation of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation was one of prime importance. It 
was not an accident ; it owed much to the direct influence 
of the Industrialist views preached by Mr. Tom Mann 
and others. These, in turn, owe a little to the French 
Syndicalists ; but it would be a mistake to suppose that 
any serious proportion of the methods and motives, which 
entered into the French railway strike of last autumn, 
are in the heads of British workers or their leaders to- 
day. Other causes were more special. For instance, in 
London the replacement of the Dock Companies by the 
Port Authority has in various ways led to a great im- 
provement in the organisation of the men. The mem- 
bership of the Dockers’ Union there has been multiplied 
beyond recognition in the last two years. 

Some people have thought to find novelty in the 
violence of the carmen’s picketing, the “ down tools’’ 
breaches of agreement by other sections, the indiscipline 
or distrust of leaders shown by others. Many of these 
features have been regrettable, but none are new. They 
They 


are mainly the blunders of raw troops; they result from 


are not the fruit of any new, wicked propaganda, 


the movement being so largely one of unorganised or 
lately-organised workers. The leaders have done all 


_ that they can to discourage them, but often lacked 
But the unskilled | 


authority. In the end they have sometimes had to par- 
ticipate in them—+.g., in “down tools” breaches of agree- 
ment, such as the decision of the railway committee last 
Tuesday. But this has only been when the action of the 
rank and file left them practically no alternative, unless 
to abdicate in face of the enemy. 

Equally without justification is the idea that the 
movement is as yet one of general revulsion against Con- 
ciliation Boards. 
the Boards set up by their agreement of 1907, and would 
do almost anything to be rid of them. But that appears 
due to a very bad feature of those particular Boards, 
which is practically confined to them and to Boards since 
copied from them. The feature is that the men are not 
represented on the Boards through their trade unions. 
The result has been the handicapping of the men at 
nearly every point. They have no hope left under it, 
nor, indeed, much reason for any. It would be a great 
pity if the failure of these peculiar Boards were to lead 
workmen to condemn Conciliation Boards  indis- 
criminately. But it must eventually do so if the 1907 


It is true that the railwaymen have 
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scheme is not soon mended or ended; and then, robbed 
of the only known avenues towards industrial peace, we 
should be poor indeed. 





THE EXPANSION OF GERMANY. 


TuE crisis which followed the despatch of German war- 
ships to Morocco was for a time too tense and anxious to 
admit of any very profitable discussion of the general 
European problem which it once more raised. The 
House of Commons, with a flattering consciousness of 
virtue, had consented to suspend its questions and de- 
bates, forgetting, perhaps, that even in periods of calm 
it never insists upon its right to a control of foreign 
policy. The Franco-German complication is apparently 
as far as ever from a settlement, but the disappearance 
of the controversy from public notice has had for the 
moment a sedative effect. It cannot be said that pas- 
sions in any of the three countries concerned are heated, 
and once more there is a possibility of focussing atten- 
tion not merely on the momentary issue, but on the 
standing menace to the tranquillity of Europe, of which 
this issue is but a single illustration. We seem to be 
once more, as we have been at all the recurring crises 
since 1905, in the presence of an interminable struggle 
for supremacy between two groups of Powers, in which 
Germany and this country are, without doubt, the pro- 
tagonists. What is the real character of this struggle, 
and the motives which underlie it? Two interpreta- 
tions are possible, of which now one, now the other, 
seems to be the more plausible, and the whole strategy 
appropriate not merely tc this crisis, but to the general 
direction of our diplomacy, must depend on which of the 
two theories we adopt. The view on which most of the 
current Imperialist thinking proceeds—a view which has 
from time to time seemed to color the rare utterances of 
Sir Edward Grey—is that a contest is in progress for the 
balance of power, that we are confronted with an ambi- 
tion comparable in some degree with that of Louis XIV. 
and the first Napoleon, to dominate the common affairs 
of the world and to achieve the hegemony of Europe. The 
other interpretation is that which Mr. Noel Buxton and 
Mr. Ponsonby have put forward in a letter to the Press. 
It is substantially that the objects of German diplomacy 
are rather more realistic and hum-drum, that it is guided 
not by any mere megalomania, but rather by the more 
innocent and concrete determination to win for German 
capital and German trade outlets abroad, “ places in the 
sun,” as the Kaiser once put it, and that the effort to 
secure this limited end assumes the character of a world 
struggle and a duel with ourselves, only when Germany 
finds us in her path, and, after a series of rebuffs, reaches 
the conclusion that it is the object of our policy to pen 
her in and frustrate her expansion. 

The news that an attempt is once more being made 
to reach a definite solution of the Bagdad Railway 
problem, comes appropriately enough this week to remind 
us that Morocco is not the only, nor perhaps the chief, 
occasion for the appearance of rivalry between Germany 
and ourselves. The main difficulties have by now been 
smoothed away. Germany has obtained a port under her 
exclusive control as the outlet of this railway in the 
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Levant and not in the Persian Gulf, at Alexandretta 
and not at Koweit. It is to our thinking an incom- 
parably more valuable concession, and with this attained, 
Germany may wait with perfect equanimity for the 
details of the arrangements for the international section 
of the line which is to link Bagdad with the Persian 
Gulf. She has also successfully negotiated her bargain 
with Russia for the linking of the Bagdad line with the 
system which Russia proposes to build in Persia when 
her absorption of the Northern zone is completed. But 
these achievements come only after a long period of 
Franco-British opposition. Mr. Balfour took the 
fateful decision to refuse our sanction to the co- 
operation of British and German capital in the 
building of the line. The terms which Germany offered 
at that time were not, we think, acceptable as they stood. 
But this failure to arrange for concerted work, instead 
of leading as it should have done to further negotiations 
and adjustment of interests, was the real starting-point 
in the long period of strained relations which has once 
more culminated in a Moroccan crisis. We stood in the 
way of German enterprise in Turkey, firmly entrenched 
behind the veto which we could use against any increase 
in the Turkish customs for the purpose of railway con- 
struction, and reinforcing by our whole attitude and 
influence the determination of France to close her money 
markets to the issue of Bagdad stock. The enterprise in 
consequence has been starved, the rate of construction 
has been extremely slow, and until the other day it was 
doubtful whether any terms could be arranged by which 
the road should advance beyond Bagdad. Here has been 
one of the permanent causes of friction. The other has 
been hardly less concrete. It is questionable whether at 
any time Germany had any insuperable objection to the 
exercise of political predominance by France in Morocco. 
That must be at best a thankless, difficult, and costly 
task, and probably the Germans rather exaggerated, as 
we all did, the ability of the Moors to oppose a serious 
military resistance to European aggression. But from 
the first, and more definitely since 1909, the Germans did 
aspire to take their share in the economic exploitation 
of Morocco. Germany was not greatly concerned for the 
empty honor of exercising a protectorate, but she did 
desire access to the iron and copper ores of the Atlas. 
The explosive incident at Agadir was simply the rough 
and ill-mannered German method of marking discontent 
with the failure of France to fulfil her bargain. France 
had undertaken to arrange that German capitalists 
should share with French in such common undertakings 
as the working of mines, and the building of harbors and 
railroads, both in Morocco and in the French Congo. By 
some regrettable but oddly persistent misfortune, the 
attempts to arrange this cooperation, or, if it was 
arranged on paper, to make it effective, had one and all 
failed. It seems absurd in either of these affairs to 
invoke such dignified conceptions as the balance of power 
and the hegemony of Europe. What Germany wanted in 
Turkey and Morocco was not to dominate the submissive 
Continent. It was to dig iron ore in the Atlas, to smelt 
it on the Rhine, and to export it in the form of rails 
to Bagdad. This is “real politics,’ as the modern 
German mind understands it. 
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But why then the building of a great fleet, the con- 
stant restless attempts to break now the Anglo-French 
understanding, and now the connection of Russia with 
the Western Powers? Is there not here evidence of a 
larger and more purely political ambition? It may be 
For in all her efforts 
towards material expansion, whether in Morocco or in 
Turkey, Germany has found opposed to her a coalition 
which seemed in Prince von Biilow’s phrase to ‘‘ pen 
her in.’’ It has been found possible for her to argue 
that the outlets for her energy were closed to her by a 
concerted ring of Powers which acted steadily against 
her interests. 


so, but the case is not proven. 


She sees England, as it were, making a 
present of Morocco to France, and (up to a point) acting 
with France in the boycott of the Bagdad line. There 
was forced upon her the conclusion that it is with Dread- 
noughts and army corps that modern Powers do their 
arguing and their bargaining about rails and iron ore. 
She has come to seek, if not hegemony, at least a posi- 
tion in which she is feared, because without it the suc- 
cessful pursuit of her material interests seemed 
impossible. So at least we read her handling of recent 
conflicts, and if the reading be accurate, it points to the 
probability that a sensible adjustment of material 
interests might so relieve the European tension, by satis- 
fying the real aims of Germany, that Europe might 
contrive thereafter to attend to its common affairs 
without watching too narrowly ‘‘ the balance of power ”’ 
or interpreting every action of a rather huckstering 
diplomacy as a bid for political supremacy. 





THE STUDY OF WAR. 


Last December, when President Taft made his great 
pronouncement in favor of an unrestricted Treaty of 
Arbitration, Mr. Carnegie signalised the occasion by a 
gift of two millions sterling as a perpetual endowment 
for the promotion of peace. It was a magnificent sum— 
more than the capital cost of a Dreadnought—but every- 
thing depended upon its application. The donor made, 
on the whole, a wise choice of trustees, and with equal 
wisdom left them a wide discretion. They have lost no 
time in getting to work. Some few weeks ago one of their 
foremost members, Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, the 
President of Columbia University, was able to announce 
that the endowment would be employed partly in 
research, partly in propaganda. The research work was 
to be divided into two divisions—economics and juris- 
prudence—the direction of the first being entrusted to 
Professor Clark, and of the second to Dr. James B. Scott. 
Shortly afterwards a number of economists and publicists 
in England and on the Continent received from Professor 
Clark invitations to attend a Conference at Berne for 
the purpose of discussing the economic aspects of war, 
The 
Conference has just concluded its sittings, having success- 
fully accomplished the task to which it set itself. Presi- 
dent Butler states that the response to the invitation was 
most gratifying. There were hardly any refusals, and 


and thereafter arranging a programme of studies. 


those who actually took part included three ex-finance 


Ministers of great distinction—Senor Luzzatti, of Italy ; 
Herr Bohm von Bawerk, of Austria; 


and Baron 





Sakatani, of Japan. The last-named was Assistant 
Finance Minister during the war, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the difficult post bellum period, when the 
people learned that the taxes imposed during the war 
would have to remain on in spite of Ministerial pledges 
to the contrary. 

At first, we understand, there was some natural 
doubt and anxiety among the members of the Berne 
Conference as to whether it would be possible to come to 
any useful agreement. But this hesitation was speedily 
dispelled. The political economy of war proved a highly 
attractive subject, and a businesslike determination to 
arrive at practical results dominated the proceedings. 
After a preliminary discussion, the Conference sub- 
divided itself into four committees, entrusting the 
Economics of War to the first, and the Economics of 
Armaments to the second. To the third, over which 
Professor Brentano presided, was confided another in- 
teresting and important field—the problem, namely, of 
reporting on all those influences which are binding 
nations more and more together, and are making war 
more and more difficult. The fourth committee, a 
business committee, was admirably guided by Professor 
Clark and Professor Borel. It is encouraging to learn 
that the committees all agreed to recommend the institu- 
tion of real researches on an adequate scale into the 
By this 
means, for the first time, an all-important, yet com- 
paratively neglected field of national and international 
life, will be accurately described, statistically surveyed, 


economic mechanism of war and armaments. 


and subjected to scientific analysis. Every year sees a crop 
of new works on Political Economy; but how many of 
them deal with the political economy of war and arma- 
ments, or with the unifying influences which make for 
peace? It would be difficult to mention any great 
economic treatise since the “ Wealth of Nations’ which 
has given any adequate account of what we have called 
the Political Economy of War. But in order that our 
readers may realise the scope and interest of the opera- 
tions mapped out at Berne, we will append here a very 
small selection from the long list of studies recommended 
by the first three committees, and adopted by the 
Conference :— 


(a) CommitTEE on War. 

1. An historical account of the causes of modern 
wars. 

2. War loans by neutral states. 

3. The economic consequences of the policy of 
capturing and destroying private property in naval 
warfare, and its effect upon armaments. 

4. The results of annexing civilised and uncivilised 
peoples. 

; ARMAMENTS. 

1. The motives and consequences of the modern 
competition in armaments, with the possibilities of 
limitation. 


(6) CoMMITTEE ON 


2. The economic effects of withdrawing young men 
from industrial pursuits into the Army or Navy. 

3. A description of the industries fostered by mili- 
tary and naval establishments, including a history of 
the great armament firms which sell to foreign customers, 
as well as to their own Governments. 
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(c) Commirrze on Prace INFLUENCES. 

1. The interdependence of nations in regard to 
capital and investments. 

2. The unifying effect of railways and of the various 
inventions by which communications have been improved, 
accelerated, and cheapened. 

3. The growth of international unions and associa- 
tions. 

The above are only a few of the inquiries which the 
Berne Conference has recommended the trustees of Mr. 
Carnegie’s Peace Endowment to set on foot. The whole 
programme will soon be in the hands of the public, and 
we have every reason to believe that before long com- 
petent investigators in all parts of the world will be 
employed in laying a firm basis in reason and science for 
the educational work of peace. To lay bare the causes 
aud consequences of modern warfare, the cost and 
character of the preparations for war, the motives which 
prompt certain classes to clamor for more and more 
armaments, an accurate description and measurement of 
the compensatory forces which make for peace—these 
and a hundred similar themes will surely repay inter- 
national study. It is for want of a general diffusion of 
knowledge and common-sense among the rulers and 
nations of the world that poverty is being starved and 
property threatened in so many different parts of the 
world by an insensate competition in the machinery of 
destruction. So wonderful have been reforms and 
improvements adopted by local authorities as the result 
of scientific investigations into the causes of disease and 
the means of prevention, that we see no reason why 
similar emulation among national governments on behalf 
of peace, and a zealous competition to lighten the burden 
of armaments, should not result from the prosecution 
of these international studies into the unsolved problems 
and unprobed secrets of modérn warfare. 





THE LAST ACT. 


“ Le Roy le veult.’’ As in a quiet epilogue, the Parlia- 
ment Bill passed yesterday to its appointed place on the 
Statute-book, duly attested by King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. One can imagine that this was the incident of all 
others in the course of an infinitely varied conflict, on 
which the disciplined mind of the Prime Minister would 
be most likely to dwell with pleasure—not, indeed, so 
much because it testified to the consummation of victory, 
as for the precision with which its ordered and familiar 
ritual might be said to typify the qualities which in a 
peculiar degree have animated and controlled the victor’s 
generalship. Unlike the most illustrious of his prede- 
cessors, who in a fight of this magnitude would have 
waged battle with thunder and lightning, forging his 
Vulcan bolts night and day, and shooting them hour 
by hour, Mr. Asquith habitually shrinks from methods 
of earthquake and eclipse, or, if they must be used, deals 
with them in a composed scientific spirit, as not un- 
manageable agencies of nature. Since the decisive period 
of the last election, he has pressed steadily forward to 
his goal, confident alike in the national mandate and in 
the power of the Constitution to make it effective, and 
thus doubly equipped, has scorned to waste breath by the 
way. To a Minister of this firm temper, at once vigorous, 
clear-visioned, equable, and alert, the sedate closing act 
of a drama in which the limelight effects have certainly 
been none of Mr. Asquith’s seeking, must have brought a 
sense of achievement to which the mere spectacular 
triumph of the week before might well have seemed but 
a glimpse from the mountain top. 
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Yet for others that unforgettable scene was 
veritably the end of all things—for Lord Rosebery, 
whose untiring versatility made it the background of a 
succession of quick changes, unmatched even in his 
athletic record; for the aged and picturesque Lord 
Halsbury, bereft in this evil hour even of Sydney Smith’s 
last illusion, which, if memory serves, was an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; above all, for Lord Selborne, on 
whose vaulting ambition the threat of a vacancy in the 
Unionist leadership as a possible consequence of his 
tactics seemed to act—and perhaps not unnaturally—as 
a yet sharper spur to resistance. Earlier in this 
fateful day the tide had set strongly in channels of 
reaction. Confident in the strength of their reserves, 
the “ Die-hards,’’ in the spirit of Deborah, as re- 
incarnated in Lord Hugh Cecil, were celebrating a 
premature victory. Premature; for at the height of 
their exultation came the dramatic incident of the 
Morley disclosure, none the less disconcerting because of 
the reluctance with which it had been yielded—drawn 
out, so to speak, with interrogative pincers alternately 
applied by Lord Rosebery and Lord Lansdowne. From 
that moment, as the event proved, the final engagement 
was won. In vain for Lord Salisbury to raiee yet louder 
the delusive cry of “ Bluff!’’ Futile for Lord Selborne 
to draw a thin, metaphysical distinction between what 
might constitute a “ possible’? and an “ impossible ’’ 
combination of the various sections in Opposition. As 
Lord Ribblesdale put it, with unmetaphysical and un- 
answerable candor, “The game is up.’’ Whatever 
else might befall, the House of Lords, once clearly faced 
with so fatal an alternative, had no intention of opening 
its portals to Lord Morley’s “large and prompt 
creation.”’ 

Cynical observers have hinted that the result was a 
foregone conclusion—that, like the devoted Gael in 
Scott’s romance, Lord Lansdowne was prepared in case of 
need to offer up all his flock in defence of his legislative 
foster-child, detaching them one by one for the sacrifice 
to the heroic and classic cry, “ Another for Hector! ”’ 
If so, the plot was well dissimulated. Besides, it was the 
plot of the rival section, who had arranged that for every 
subtraction from the Lansdowne reserves in aid of Lord 
Lansdowne’s Hector, there should be a double subtrac- 
tion from the same leaky reservoir on behalf of Hal o’ 
the Wynd. What mancuvrings, what furtive calcula- 
tions, what strange espials those plots and counter- 
plots must have involved, will probably never be known. 
But, deep as Lord Lansdowne may have laid his plans, 
there came a crucial moment when the puppets of the 
masque lost self-control, and when ex-Premier hastened 
to tumble over Archbishop in a common impulse to avert 
the threatened “social shock’ by an unreserved, if be- 
lated, concession to the higher patriotism. It was in the 
agony of this psychological crisis that Lord Rosebery, 
dropping into poetry, threw up the congenial part—to 
quote the newspaper reports—of “Silas Wegg, who 
fought upon his stumps.” More prosaic ears had im- 
agined the comparison to be with Squire Widdrington, 
quite another figure in our rough island story. But 
truth will out, even in a misprint. 

One recalls the division as a disordered tug-of-war, in 
which the strands of the rope were represented by a long 
and rather straggling line of men extending now on this 
side, now on that. A curious detail was the appear- 
ance above the canopy of the Throne of Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Curzon, apparently on the watch for the signal 
of their coming deposition. Let it be noted, to the con- 
fusion of the sceptical, that no eyes followed more eagerly 
than theirs the tale of the rival lobbies, uncertain in its 
issue almost to the last. Strange sights, and stranger 
sounds, assailed the senses of those anxious watchers as 
they stood gazing on the bustling scene. Doubtless the 
figures of the division brought relief, and yet it was a 
respite attended by unsettling portents. A Liberal 
peer—a real peer and a real Liberal—stood upright wav- 
ing his hat in celebration of a Liberal victory. From the 
opposite benches came an angry hiss, possibly meant in 
derision of an estranged colleague or neighbor creeping 
back to the lost citadel from the rejoicing camp of the 
victor. Social shock enough ! 
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Life and Letters. 


THE WORTH OF A PENNY. 


Some have wondered why strike has arisen out of strike ; 
why the whole world of British labor has suddenly and 
all at once begun to heave restlessly as though with earth- 
quake; why the streams of workpeople have in quick 
succession left the grooves along which they usually run 
from childhood to the grave. “ It is entirely ridiculous,”’ 
says the ‘‘ Times,’’ with the sneer of educated scorn, 





“it is entirely ridiculous to suppose that the whole in- | 


dustrial community has been patiently enduring real 
grievances which are simultaneously discovered to be 
intolerable.’’ To the “ Times’’ it would very likely be 
ridiculous to suppose that any grievances of the industrial 
community were real. Since it became the recognised 
organ of wealth, we doubt if it has ever recognised justice 
in the working people’s claim for any kind of redress. 
But to all outside the circle of the “ Times,’’ the only 
ridiculous part of the situation thus stated is that the 
industrial community should patiently have endured 
their grievances so long. 

That working people should simultaneously discover 
them to be intolerable, is nothing strange. It is all very 
well to lie in a gaol, from which there seems no chance 
of escape. Treadmill, oakum, skilly, and the rest—one 
may as well go through with them quietly, for fear of 
something worse. But if word goes round that one or 
two prisoners have crept out of the gaol, who would not 
burn to follow? Would not grievances then be simul- 
taneously discovered to be intolerable? 
were but a feeble lot; their union was poor, their com- 
bination loose. They were cooped up within the walls 
of a great Federation, which laughed at their efforts to 
scramble out. Yet they escaped; the walls were found 
to be not so very high and strong ; in one place or another 
they crumbled away, and the prisoners escaped. They 
gained what they wanted ; their grievances were no longer 
intolerable. What working man or woman on hearing 
of it would not burn to follow, and would not feel the 
grievances of life harder to be tolerated than before? 
If that feeble lot could win their pennyworth of freedom 
who might not expect deliverance? People talk of 
“ strike fever ’’ as though it were an infection ; and so it 
is. It is the infection of a sudden hope. 

After the sneer, the “ Times’’ proceeded to attri- 
bute the strikes to a natural desire for idleness during 
the hot weather. Seldom, we suppose, has so base an 
accusation been brought against our country, even by 
her worst enemies. The country consists almost entirely 
of working people, the other classes being an almost 
negligible fraction in point of numbers. The present 
restlessness and discontent are felt far and wide among 
nearly all the working people, and to suggest that 
hundreds of thousands contemplate all the risks and 
miseries of stopping work because they want to be idle 
in the shade displays the wretched ignorance our educated 
classes often display in speaking of the poor. For we 
suppose the thing is too cruel for a joke. Hardly less 
pitiable than such ignorance is the nonchalant excuse 
of those who plead: “ We have our grievances too. We 
all want something that we haven’t got. We should all 
like our incomes raised. But we don’t go about striking 
and rioting.” It reminds one of Lord Rosebery’s con- 
tention, some twelve years ago, that in point of pleasure 
all men are fairly equal, and the rich no happier than 
the poor. It sounds very pretty and philosophic, but 
those who know what poverty is know it to be absolutely 
untrue. If Lord Rosebery had ever tried poverty, he 
would have known it was untrue. ll the working 
people know it, and they know that the grievances in 
which one can talk about income are never to be com- 
pared with the grievances which hang on the turn of a 
penny, or the chance of a shilling a week. 

To a man receiving £20 a week the difference of £2 
one way or other is important, but it is net vital. If 
his income drops to £18 a week he and his family have 
just as much to eat and drink and wear; probably they 
live in the same house as before; the only change is a 





different place for the summer holiday, and, perhaps, 
the dress-circle instead of the stalls at a theatre. Toa 
man with £200 a week the loss of £20 a week hardly 
makes any difference at all. He may grumble; he may 
drop a motor, or a yacht, but in his ordinary daily life he 
feels no change. To a docker making twenty shillings a 
week the difference of two shillings is not merely 
important, it is vital. The addition of it may 
almost mean three rooms for the family instead of two; 
it may mean nine shillings a week instead of seven to 
feed five mouths; it may mean meat twice a week, or 
half as much more bread and margarine than before, or a 
saving for second-hand clothes, and perhaps three- 
penn’orth of pleasure. In full work a docker at the old 
7d. an hour would make more than twenty shillings a 
week ; but the full weeks are rare, and about eighteen 
shillings would be all he could get on an average. The 
extra penny an hour for three days’ work will bring him 
in about half-a-crown. To him and to his wife and chil- 
dren the difference is not merely important, it is, as we 
said, vital. 

Or take the case of the 15,000 women who struck 
for a rise in South London, and got it. We may put 
their average wage at nine shillings a week, though it 
was often less. In the accounts of a woman who is keep- 
ing a family of three, including herself, on that wage, 
a third of the money goes to the rent of one room. Two 
shillings of the rest go for light, fuel, and soda. That 


| leaves four shillings a week to feed and clothe three 


The seamen | 





people. Even Lord Rosebery could hardly maintain that 
the opportunities for pleasure on that amount were equal 
to his own. But the women jam-makers have won an 
advance of two shillings by their strike; the box-makers 
from ls. 3d. to three shillings: even the glue and 
size-workers have got a shilling rise. It is hardly up to 
Lord Rosebery’s standard yet. It does not represent the 
‘Times ’’ paradise of sitting idle in the shade. But 
think what it means when week by week you have 
jealously watched nine solid pennies going in bread, nine 
more in meat, and another six in tea! Or think what 
such an addition means to those working-women from 
the North, who lately protested in Trafalgar Square 
against the compulsory insurance because the payment 
of threepence a week would lose them two of their dinners 
—twice the penn’orth of bread and ha’porth of cheese 
that they always enjoyed for dinner! 

The present writer remembers when he was assisting 
in an inquiry into wages and expenditure some years ago, 
that one head of a family added as a note at the foot of 
his budget: “I see that we always spend more than we 
earn, but as we are never in debt I attribute this result 
to the thriftiness of my wife.’’ Behind that sentence a 
history of grievances patiently endured is written, but 
only the “ Times ’’ would wonder that such grievances 
are discovered to be intolerable the moment a gleam of 
hope appears. When the “‘ Times,’’ in the same article, 
went on to protest that if the railwaymen struck, they 
would be kicking not only against the Companies but 
“against the nature of things,’ we have no clear idea 
of the meaning. The nature of things is no doubt very 
terrible and strong, but for working people the most 
terrible and strongest part of it is poverty. All else is 
sophisticated ; here is the thing itself. One remembers 
two sentences in Mr. Shaw’s preface to “ Major Bar- 
bara ”’ :— 

“The crying need of the nation is not for better morals, 
cheaper bread, temperance, liberty, culture, redemption of 
fallen sisters and erring brothers, nor the grace, love, and 
fellowship of the Trinity, but simply for enough money. 
And the evil to be attacked is not sin, suffering, greed, 
priestcraft, kingcraft, demagogy, monopoly, ignorance, drink, 


war, pestilence, nor any other of the scapegoats which reformers 
sacrifice, but simply poverty.” 


Strikes are the children of Poverty by Hope. For 
a long time past the wealth of the country has been 
rapidly increased. Gold has poured into it from South 


Africa, dividends from all the world; trade has boomed, 
great fortunes have been made; luxury has redoubled ; 
the standard of living among the rich has risen high. 
The working people know all this; they can see it with 
their eyes, and they refuse to be satisfied with the rich 
man’s blessing on the poor. 


What concerns them more 
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than the increase in the quantity of gold is the natural 
result in the shrinkage of the penny. It is no good 
getting sevenpence an hour for your work if it does not 
buy so much as the “full, round orb of the docker’s 
tanner,” which Mr. John Burns saw rising over the 
dock gates more than twenty years ago, when he stood 
side by side with Ben Tillett and Tom Mann, and Sir 
H. Llewellyn Smith and Mr. Vaughan Nash wrote the 
story of the contest. If prosperity has increased, so 
have prices, and what cost a tanner then costs eightpence 
now, or more than that. To keep pace with such a 
change is well worth a strike, since nothing but 
strikes can avail. So vital is the worth of a 
penny; so natural is it -to kick against the 
nature of things, when their nature takes the form of 
steady poverty amid expanding wealth. That is the 
simultaneous discovery which raised the ridicule of the 
“Times ’’—that, and the further discovery that, in 
Carlyle’s phrase, “the Empire of old Mammon is 
everywhere breaking up.’’ The intangible walls that re- 
sisted so obstinately are fading away. The power of 
wealth is suspected. The Lords themselves are shorn; 
they are driven meekly away, and not a dog barks at 
their going. Strike after strike secures its triumphant 
penny, and no return of Peterloo, or baton charges 
on the Liverpool St. George’s Hall, driving the silent 
crowd over the edge of its steep basis “as rapidly and 
continually as water down a steep rock,’’ can now check 
the infection of such a hope. It was an old saying of 
the men who won our political liberties that the redress 
of grievances must precede supply. The working people 
are standing now for a different phase of liberty, but 
their work is their supply, and having simultaneously 
discovered their grievances to be intolerable, they are 
making the same old use of the ancient precept. 





THE CULT OF INDEPENDENCE. 


THE exciting suspicion has often crossed our minds 
that the genuine literary man selects his opinions much 
as an actor chooses his parts. He picks the opinion 
which offers him the promising opportunity for the 
display of his peculiar talents. We sometimes conceive 
of his passing his vocabulary in review as an actor may 
survey his wardrobe. When he has satisfied himself with 
the words, the phrases, and the style, he looks for the 
doctrine most suited to the display of the particular 
finery with which he is well provided. Maeterlinck has 
a rich assortment of nebulous words, a great cargo of 
half-meanings, a garret full of opulent vagueness and 
cloudy splendours. It is inevitable that he becomes 
a mystic. Kipling sits knee-deep in swift monosyllables, 
in brutal slang, in telling, resonant, simple words. There 
is no choice for him but Imperialism. The late Professor 
James had a theory that we are sad because we cry, and 
merry because we laugh. The theory is certainly true of 
the literary man. It is because he has the art of tears 
that he elects to be pessimistic, and because he knows 
how to laugh that life smiles in his pages. To him the 
dominating necessity is to be effective, and when he 
utters an opinion he must needs point it, and trim it, 
and shape it to the exigencies of his utterance. We are 
moved to these reflections by a frankly envious percep- 
tion that Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc, in their assault 
on the party system, have the advantage of monopolising 
all the interesting things to say. If one means to make 
a really exciting commentary on current events, theirs, 
unquestionably, is much the most effective commentary 
tomake. The rest of us see the two Front Benches much 
as they appear in the photographs in the illustrated 
papers. We see them as two rows of rather elderly and 
very respectable gentlemen, facing each other in an an- 
tagonism too continuous to be quite dramatic, too 
tedious to be anything but sincere. How infinitely 
more diverting it is to suggest that they are really en- 
gaged in secret conclaves and private conferences, in 
arranging the affairs of the nation between them with 
an entire disregard to the principles they profess and the 





parties which they pretend to lead. To the literary 
mind, the latter view has all the attractions of paradox 
and romance. It is made to astonish the Philistines, to 
intoxicate the young, to allure the ingenious, and to give 
for original essays in the criticism and interpretation of 
current events an endlessly attractivetheme. _ 

In an unguarded moment these literary minds have 
allowed themselves to be entrapped by certain men of 
action. They are no longer content to expose and de- 
nounce the hypocrisies of the party system. They pro- 
pose to found a positive cult of independence. We 
should judge from the singular manifesto, to which Mr. 
Gilbert Chesterton, Mr. Martin Harvey, and Mr. 
Eustace Miles, with an admiral, a clergyman, a colonel, 
and Sir Hiram Maxim, appended their names in 
Monday’s papers, that the new movement of organised 
anarchy is led by men who mean to act. There is a split 
infinitive in the first sentence, and the whole document 
contains no single arresting phrase. The new association 
mingles modesty with daring. It is good enough to 
refrain from any attempt to abolish what it calls ‘‘ those 
legislative divisions of opinion which are based on the 
realities of life.’’ On the other hand, it proposes to 
‘« infuse sincerity and independence in our political life.’’ 
The means by which this end is to be attained are a 
little obscure. It is opposed to party. It does, how- 
ever, propose ‘‘to build up a strong section of 
independent members in the House of Commons.’’ Can 
it be that there is salvation in the blessed word 
‘* section,’’ while there is death and the destruction of 
sincerity in ‘‘party’’? Is the ‘‘section’’ to act 
together under the direction of Mr. Martin Harvey and 
Mr. Eustace Miles? Or is each man to take his own 
inspired line, while the Association watches their infinite 
diversities of action and opinion, satisfied that it has 
secured a brilliant display of independence? If that is 
the ideal, one might argue that it is superfluous to create 
an organisation to achieve a purpose which already is 
realised. We should doubt whether Mr. Martin Harvey 
and Mr. Eustace Miles could do more to promote 
independence than the Die-Hards have lately achieved. 
But it is wanton exercise of curiosity to press this heck- 
ling further. The attempt to formulate an ideal of 
independence can result only in the creation of a party. 
Men cannot come together to support each other in doing 
different things. They can come together only to sup- 
port each other in doing the same thing. The critic, so 
long as he confines himself to negation, may talk 
independence. The moment he attempts to act, he is 
forced to talk unity. In attacking parties, the new 
movement has unconsciously demonstrated the necessity 
of parties. 

It is, we suppose, because the very conception of 
independence is necessarily anarchical, that no less than 
two of these anti-party organisations have come into 
existence within a single week. One inclines by long 
habit to regard somewhat more seriously a league which 
has Lord Avebury and Lord Cromer, the Duke of 
Bedford and Mr. Strachey, among its leading members. 
One knows in advance that it will say nothing amusing, 
and one fears that it will do nothing rash. It has taken 
Mr. Harold Cox for its president, but the guiding idea, 
the fundamental criticism, and even the machinery of 
reform, which the “ British Constitution Association ’’ 
offer to us, differ little save in a certain precision from 
the only way of Mr. Martin Harvey and Mr. Eustace 
Miles. It proceeds on the same reading of our political 
malady. We are governed by a Cabinet, which is a 
secret committee exercising an absolute dictatorship by 
the sale of titles, places, and “ legislative favors,” and 
ruling as an absolute caucus so long as it “ refrains from 
offending any large section of its political supporters.” 
The remedy lies, we are told, in a combination of the 
referendum with proportional representation. We con- 
fess to feeling more interest in the reserves which this 
candid diagnosis makes than in its direct attack. That 
modern Cabinets find the distribution of titles and 
offices a useful auxiliary in the minor arts of govern- 
ment, we are not disposed to deny. That could be said 
of any Government, autocracy, oligarchy, or democracy, 
since the records of government began. It was in the 
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eighteenth century (with the addition of direct bribery), 
almost the sole recggnised method of government. It 
astonishes us to-day only because it is surprising to find 
that under a system in which other methods of securing 
and retaining power have become so much more im- 
portant, the old devices survive at all. The singular 
part of this indictment is that in two contemptuous 
phrases it seems to admit that the existing system is 
quite broadly democratic. The fact that all modern 
Governments live by distributing “ legislative favors,” is 
positively adduced as one of the charges against them. 
lt is much as though we were to accuse an employer of 
debauching his workmen by giving them doles of money, 
or to say of a tradesman that he corrupts the public 
by bribing them with his wares. The contemptuous 
phrase admits in plain words that Governments live by 
doing in their legislation what their supporters wish to 
have done, and by refraining from doing what any large 
section of their supporters might object to their doing. 
If nothing worse can be said of Cabinets than this, 
they may claim to be the efficient executants of the 
public will. We seem to find, moreover, in the odd 
combination of the referendum with proportional repre- 
sentation, a contradiction in theory no less fundamental. 
One may preach the referendum because one despairs of 
representative government. One may think an elected 
chamber unfit in matters of real moment to interpret 
the public mind. It is a pessimistic, but it is a perfectly 
reasonable view. But when one advocates proportional 
representation, it is presumably because one believes 
that sections of the electorate can, with the aid of proper 
machinery, transmit their opinions and delegate their 
will through chosen representatives. It is because one 
believes that an elected chamber can be made a mirror 
and microcosm of the general mind, so exact, so fairly 
proportioned, that what it does will always be what 
public opinion desires. To combine the two expedients 
is to doubt the assumption on which each proceeds. The 
referendum must paralyse a Parliament, and make of it 
a mere workshop for the details of legislation, of which 
the programme and general design are fixed by a mass 
vote. The attraction of proportional representation is, 
on the contrary, that it invests the representative with 
a mandate so exactly defined, and from a group of electors 
so nearly united in their thinking, that he must gain 
an authority which would make any further reference 
to a mass decision the merest superfluity. 

The plain fact is that the necessary and salutary 
revolt against the overgrown authority of Cabinets has 
united men who really have no other common opinion. 
The purely aesthetic admiration for the defiant and 
picturesque individualism of a man like Mr. Harold Cox 
or Lord Robert Cecil jostles with the utterly irrecon- 
cilable demand that members of Parliament shall be 
the faithful delegates, the accurate reflexes of the 
opinions of their constituents. The admirers of the 
consistent self-centred political thinker who goes proudly 
on his course, affect to despise the opportunist who is 
always counting votes and measuring the speed of 
currents. The former type is the more admirable 
individual ; the latter is the better representative. If 
democracy means government by public opinion, the 
only real issue is between the system which would regard 
each representative as the isolated judge and interpreter 
of the opinions of the men who elected him, and the 
system which would leave the work of estimating and 
gauging the ebb and flow of public opinion to be done 
by parties and the experts they employ. One may say 
that each member should consider only the views of those 
who returned him, and vote by no other consideration. 
One may also say that this work of divination is better 
performed by the organised parties with their chiefs, 
their whips, and their agents, who are guided by what 
they suppose to be the more general movement of 
opinion. Independence is possible on neither plan. It 
is possible on no plan at all which regards a member as 
a representative. The real reform will be one which 
will secure from the outset that the opinions of the 
individual member shall resemble as nearly as possible 
those of the men who elect him by a sort of ‘‘ pre- 
established harmony.’’ 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABORER’S POET. 


THE great events of history are often told from one side 
alone. This is true of ancient history, and there is 
nothing surprising in the fact, for example, that we know 
a great deal more about Cesar’s wars as they appeared 
to Cesar than as they appeared to the Gauls. But it is 
true of much modern history also. The vast change that 
came over England with the enclosures of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, though it altered the con- 
dition and whole way of lifeofthemassofthe English vil- 
lage population, has made, with one splendid exception, 
scarcely anyeffectat allonEnglishliterature. The excep- 
tion, of course, is the ‘‘ Deserted Village’’ ; but generations 
of people were brought up to believe that Goldsmith’s 
lament had no kind of relation to the realities of English 
life. We get pictures of the English village in the 
atmosphere of the new kind of farming that came in 
with the enclosures from the faithful and merciless 
pen of Crabbe, and no reader of his poems can escape 
from the impression of misery and degradation that these 
pictures leave on the mind. But Crabbe nowhere, to 


our knowledge, describes an actual enclosure or the’ 


changes it brought about. Wordsworth dedicated one 
of his volumes to Fox, as the champion of the property 
of the poor, and his heart bled for the disappearing dales- 
men, whose simple life and afflictions he described so 
often; but the enclosures are in the background of his 
scenes. There is, however, one poet who saw the en- 
closure of his own village, and wrote about it, and he 
saw it with the eyes of the laborer, and not with those 
of the landlord. 

John Clare was born in 1793, and though he did 
not die until 1864, he became imbecile in 1837. For 
practical purposes, therefore, his life just embraced the 
darkest period in the history of his class. The agri- 
cultural laborer had begun to go downhill before 1793; 
and by 1830 he was in a condition which some, at any 
rate, of his rulers recognised as being worse and more 
abject than that of any class in contemporary Europe. 
Clare has therefore a peculiar significance and value as 
the voice of this class and this time. His own life was 
a tragedy. His father was a laborer, receiving help 
from the parish. In his seventh year he was put to keep 
sheep and geese on the common, and before he was twelve 
he was employed in threshing. This was probably the 
happiest time of his life. For the next few years he was 
in and out of work, and in 1812 he served in the Militia. 
He had obtained some schooling, first at an infant school, 
and then by walking to a school four or five miles away, 
in winter evenings after his work. In 1820 he got his 
first volume of poems published by a lucky accident, 
and they brought him notice and favors immediately. It 
was an age when the eminent were always on the look- 
out for a Burns among the poor. Capel Lofft, a romantic 
Suffolk Liberal, who deserves to be famous as the 
Magistrate who was struck off the Bench at a time when 
moral misconduct or gross incompetence was never so 
punished, for his efforts to obtain a reprieve for a 
servant girl sentenced to be hung for stealing, had 
played the patron to Robert Bloomfield, whose 
“ Farmer’s Boy’’ was one of the sensations of the 
day, and was translated into French and German. 
Clare’s first patron was Lord FitzWilliam, and 
thanks to him and to others, he was kept going, though 
in great poverty and discomfort. His first volume was 
very much praised, but his second fell flat. He tried his 
father’s line as a small farmer without success, and sup- 
ported himself by contributing to annuals, until the fate 
that had threatened Bloomfield overtook him, and he 
lost his reason. 

Clare’s home was Helpston, in Northamptonshire, 
a little village that the traveller going north by the 
Great Northern Railway passes soon after leaving Peter- 
borough. Helpston was enclosed by Act of Parliament 
in 1809, when Clare was sixteen years old. A laborer 
in those days was old at sixteen. Clare’s association with 
the old village life had been intimate, for he had tended 
geese and sheep on the village common, and learned 
the old country songs from the village cowherd. There 
is a very real pathos in the tone of his poems, which is a 
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lament for the old, unenclosed Helpston, with its 
beauties and its memories, its sheep and cattle. To the 
upper classes it seemed that the only question that could 
interest the poor was the question whether enclosure 
would increase or decrease employment. The fact that 
men and women have attachments to their home and the 
village in which they were children never struck their 


imagination. Clare is very full of this sadness and 
regret : 


“These joys, all known in happy infancy, 
And all I ever knew were spent in thee. 
And who, but loves to view where these were past? 
And who that views, but loves them to the last? 
Feels his heart warm to view his native place, 
A fondness still those past delights to trace? 
The vanish’d green to mourn, the spot to see, 
Where flourished many a bush and many a tree? 
Where once the brook—for now the brook is gone— 
O’er pebbles dimpling sweet went whimpering on; 
Oft on whose oaken plank I’ve wond’ring stood, 
(That led a pathway o’er its gentle flood). 
To see the beetles their wild mazes run, 
With jetty jackets glittering in the sun.” 


After describing all the beauties of the old Helpston, 
which it had pleased Fate to lay “in a dark corner of 
obscurity,’’ he describes the catastrophe of enclosure: 


“* Now all laid waste by Desolation’s hand, 
Whose cursed weapons level half the land. 
Oh! who could see my own green willows fall, 
What feeling heart but dropt a tear for all? 
Accursed Wealth! o’erbounding human laws, 
Of every evil, thou remain’st the cause; 
Victims of want, those wretches such as we, 
Too truly lay their wretchedness to thee.” 


In another passage he gives a graphic picture, with 
the aid of some very expressive Midland words, of the 
laborer : 
“Toiling in the naked fields, 

Where no bush a shelter yields, 

Needy Labor, dithering stands, 

Beats and blows his numbing hands; 

And upon the crumping snows, 

Stamps, in vain, to warm his toes.” 


A striking feature of Clare’s character is his intense 
sympathy for animals and birds. He seems to feel, like 
Blake, that the weak and the defenceless are of one 
companionship, to find in his own wretchedness a reason 
for pity rather than for cruelty to the other victims 
of man and nature. 

‘**So little birds, in winter’s frost and snow, 

Doom’d, like to me, want’s keener frost to know; 

Seeking for food, and better life, in vain; 

(Each hopeful track the yielding snows retain) ; 

First on the ground, each fairy dream pursue, 

Though sought in vain; yet bent on higher view, 

Still chirp and hope and wipe each glossy bill; 

And undiscouraged, undisheartened still, 

Hop on the snow-cloth’d bough, and chirp again, 

Heedless of naked shade and frozen plain; 

Till, like to me, those victims of the blast, 

Each foolish, fruitless wish resign’d at last, 

Are glad to seek the place from whence they went, 

And put up with distress, and be content.”’ 


Similarly, when he finds a lost greyhound in the snow, 
he compares him—wanted no longer nowthat the coursing 
is done—with the laborer for whom thefarmer has no em- 
ployment when the harvest is over. He is the sworn 
enemy of all cruelty, and a great believer in the uses of 
birds. 

“Hardy clowns! grudge not the wheat 
Which hunger forces birds to eat; 
Your blinded eyes, worst foes to you, 
Can’t see the good which sparrows do. 
Did not poor birds, with watching rounds, 
Pick up the insects from your grounds, 
Did they not tend your rising grain, 
You then might sow to reap in vain.” 


Cobbett maintained thatthe laborers before enclosure 
were kind to animals because they were used tothem from 
childhood. It is perhaps a nice question whether 
familiarity in early life produces sympathy or callous- 
ness towards animals, but in this case at any rate the 
little boy who watched the sheep and the geese while the 
last village cowherd in the Northamptonshire parish 
taught him the old country songs, must have learned 
gentleness very early in his life of misfortune. 

Clare is not a great poet, but his writings possess a 





profound interest and pathos for all those who remember 
of him that he is the solitary voice of a race that was 
passing through one of the great agonies of history. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE MOLLUSC. 


Tue rock-pool in which we can paddle up to the knees 
and grope under stones up to the elbows, makes an appeal 
to the hunting instinct of all ages. Baby dabbles at the 
edge and dreams of catching monsters with his impossible 
little net ; mother points out the wonderful little fishes 
that dart and throw their shadows on the sand; grand- 
father, under the plea of science, dredges out prawn and 
crab when public opinion does not condemn him to be 
content with coralline and seaweed. A blenny lashes its 
tail and shoots from one refuge to another, and the whole 
hunt is up and after him. Nobody, from first to last, 
takes any notice of the limpets that make themselves part 
of the rocks, of the purples and periwinkles with their 
amazing richness and variety of color within the circle 
of a single species. They are just snails, and the snails 
are with us always and everywhere. They have been 
far too successful in life’s battle to excite the wonder of 
those who go down to the sea to find new and wonderful 
things. 

If we were to consider the fish, the crab, and the 
molluse from the point of view of their primal endow- 
ments, we might have to give to the last the palm for 
achievement. The fish has a strong support of bones 
within, the crab has a goodly armor without, the mollusc 
is but a blob of protoplasm without stiffening of either 
kind. Yet hath it not heart and gills as the others have, 
affections and ambitions as they have, and the same 
right and will to take a share of the universe? Its 
flabbiness is the endowment of the meek, and may give 
it the inheritance of both sea and land. The race shall 
include the whelk of the shallow sea, the giant cuttle- 
fishes and octopi of the ocean depths, the clams, in whose 
cast shells men may bathe, and the snails that take the 
right of cows in every field and to the tops of the 
mountains. 

The gasteropod is given by its name the lowliest réle 
in creation. ‘“ On thy belly shalt thou go”’ is more truly 
to be said of the snail than of the snake. It must, how- 
ever, be no longer a belly, but a flat and rubber-like 
sole, grasping by suction and slipping in oil by turns, 
and thus sliding the animal forward. Flattening and 
thickening having been decreed for the nether region, 
the organism (unrestrained by back-bone) bulges dorsally. 
The much-eating slug develops an intestinal knapsack 
that swells and rises, and then by its weight and softness 
falls over like the tip of a stocking-cap. Perchance it 
falls to the right, perchance to the left, and thus makes 
the beginning of an animal fitted to live in a right- 
twisting or a left-twisting shell. Put a piece of plasticene 
on the table, and pinching the tip of it, twist the reverse 
way of the hands of the watch, and you make the spiral 
shell of ninety-nine out of every hundred of the world’s 
gasteropods. Once in ten thousand times an individual 
of any species will have a shell twisted the other way. 
By a slight chemical change of the water, the fry from 
a batch of eggs may all develop “ perverse’’ shells. All 
the winkles of the Norwich Crag had clockwise shells, 
though their obvious descendants of to-day are univer- 
sally anti-clockwise. 

Not lightly do we pay for a gormandising that 
makes the stomach topple and twist like an over-piled 
piece of dough. That ventricle of the heart that came 
undermost when the twisting began is found to have 
been rubbed right out, and the right ventricle now lies 
on the left side of the body. The nerve system is twisted 
from a straight line into a loop, and the other system, 
normally fore-and-aft, has suffered similarly violent 
change. Surely this would have spelt annihilation ; 
this high living would not have been possible without 
the expedient of enclosing the hump in a shell. The 
shell is no more a part of the mollusc than the clothes 
are a part of man. It is built to the requirements of 
the tenant, always of lime, acted upon by the slime of 
the mantle, sometimes of papery lightness for the 
nautilus to sail in, sometimes of thick stone to with- 
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stand the battering of waves upon a hard beach. All 
the beautiful variations of the spiral that mathematician 
or artist can draw are represented in the work of the 
gasteropods, and they are decorated with every arrange- 
ment of color that can please the eye of man, yet can 
never appeal to the eye of the slugs that made them. 

Then shall we praise the limpet for having fortified 
itself more strongly than any, and yet maintained its 
symmetry? Wecannot. It is true that the limpet, 
unlike the others, lives in a straight shell, but anyone 
who has the curiosity to look at the limpet itself will 
find that its body is twisted like that of the whelk. 
Having lived for millions of years in a twisted shell, it 
has got, together with its habit of fixation, instead of 
withdrawal into the shell, a cover like an extinguisher. 
But in other millions of years it has failed to get the 
kinks out of its body. It is a standing example of the 
saying that clothes do not make the man. Very young 
limpets declare the story of their house by wearing spiral 
shells. Thus do the young only too often wither the 
pretensions of their elders. The only straight gasteropod 
we are likely to find is the mail shell, or chiton, and that 
we usually insult by calling a sea wood-louse. By 
making its shell in seven separate plates, it gets the 
wood-louse’s method of protection, and it maintains the 
symmetry of body that must surely be the ideal of all 
self-respecting animals. It stands in the text-books as 
the ideal gasteropod, from which the others are, prima 
facie, a sad falling away. 

The shell of the bivalve is a more wonderful work 
of art than that of the gasteropod. This dab of 
protoplasm lies on its side, and folds its mantle under 
and over like the leaves of a book. Then the mantle 
by its alchemy binds the volume most wonderfully in 
ivory. There is a hinge of leather kept durable by some 
means, though it is out of contact with the builder. The 
tooth-and-socket hingeing and locking arrangements of 
the shell itself are still more inexplicable. Each bivalve 
has its own family pattern, and the individual execution 
of it is so exact that from millions of valves you can 
only pick out two that fit, the re-united pair that are 
the work of one particular bygone mollusc. The per- 
fection of the mechanism, wrought without visible means, 
is beyond speculation, beyond rhapsody. It is to be felt 
with the fingers, seen with the inner eye as the crystal 
is seen by one who thinks upon the great All. 

If a little cuttle-fish should appear in our pool it 
would excite admiration from the most phlegmatic of 
those who overlook the claims of other molluscs. It has 
cast aside the réle of the meek, and become an aggressive 
creature, needing no shell to protect it, and scorning to 
be tied down in one place like the whelk or the limpet. 
It has put the rubber body of the mollusc to the same 





obvious use as the others, but it has applied that use | 


in a different and more efficient way. 
given a piece of leather like the sole of a slug would 
make a sucker of it. The limpet anchors itself strongly 
to its rock by the same means. The cuttle-fish works 


its protoplasm into a thousand suckers distributed over | 


its ten arms, with which it can catch prey several times 
its own size and hold it to its mouth. Monsters have 
been recorded of such a size that they can hold a boat, 
and pick out its sailors as a boy picks plums from a cake. 
The cachelot feeds upon cuttle-fish and octopi, each of 
which makes several mouthfuls, and sometimes no doubt 
the would-be feeder becomes the food of its pulpy 
antagonist. Of the siphon, the universal tool of its 
order, the cuttle-fish has made another startling use. 
The siphon is but a fold of the mantle with which the 
whelk sucks in water for the aeration of its gills. The 
cuttle-fish takes the water in, then shoots it out with 
such force as to propel itself violently backward. Thus 
it shoots away from its enemies. 
adds a dark pigment to the stream, and so makes a cloud 
of submarine smoke that hides its retreat. The inven- 
tion is millions of years old. Fossil cuttle-fish have been 
dug up, and the sepia found in them proved just as good 
as that taken from the contemporary animal. After all, 
the best pool in which to find a cuttle-fish is that to 
which is attached a single reverent observer. 


The boy who was | 





Short Studies. 


JAMES BRADLEY AND THE STARS. 


For over 150 years after the world began to believe in 
what is commonly known as the Copernican system it 
was a reproach that it could not be proved directly. If 
the earth revolved round the sun, the relative positions 
of the stars ought not to appear the same to us in 
different parts of the orbit. But no change in their 
places could be detected (in June and December) by the 
most careful measurements, although the earth at mid- 
summer is more than a hundred and eighty millions of 
miles distant from its place at midwinter. It is remark- 
able that in the absence of what seemed to be 
indispensable evidence, the faith of astronomers and 
mathematicians in the Copernican theory should have 
been unshaken. The truth is that real faith requires 
knowledge, and we can believe, and then only, that this 
enormous globe is whirled round a central point at the 
rate of sixty-eight thousand miles an hour, if we are 
accustomed to thoughts which tend to prevent the in- 
credibility of such a fact. 

James Bradley, belonging to an ancient Durham 
family, was born in 1692 or 1693 at Sherbourn, in 
Gloucestershire, and went to school at Northleach hard 
by. What his father was is not clear, but his mother 
was sister to the Reverend James Pound, rector at 
Wanstead, ‘‘ one of the best [astronomical] observers in 
England,’’ says Rigaud, the editor of Bradley’s 
‘“* Miscellaneous Works.’’ Bradley went to Balliol, but 
he passed much of his time with this uncle. In 
1716 Halley noticed him in a letter to Pound, and 
in 1717 described him in the “ Philosophical] Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society’’ as “eruditus juvenis, 
qui simul ingenio et industria pollens, his studiis pro- 
movendis aptissimus natus est.’’ After taking priest’s 
orders and serving for a time as vicar and then as rector, 
he was appointed Savilian Professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford, and resigned his ecclesiastical preferments. In 
1725 ‘he became acquainted with a gentleman named 
Molyneux, living on Kew Green, also an astronomer ; 
and Molyneux, with Bradley’s help, determined to re- 
sume the inquiry, which in the hands of Hooke had met 
with no result, of determining a parallax for some star, 
that is to say, of deducing the proof so much desired. 
Graham, a very poet of instrument makers, constructed 
the observing telescope. Upon extreme accuracy every- 
thing depended. The star to be observed, now become 
historical, was + Draconis, the one most favorably 
situated. On December 3rd, 1725, it was most carefully 
watched, and again on the 5th, 12th, 17th. On the 
17th it passed the meridian a little to the south of the 
point at which it passed on the 5th. Bradley at first 
thought there might be a mistake, and examined every 
adjustment of his telescope with the utmost care several 
times. He found he could depend on Graham to within 
half a second. The observations were continued. The 
star had travelled twenty seconds further southwards till 
March, 1726, when it then turned northwards, and 





| continued advancing in this direction till September. 


Better than that, it | 


From September it went southwards till March. 

It was evident that there was a periodic movement 
in the star, but it was not a movement for which parallax 
could account. If this had been the cause, the most 
southerly point ought to have been reached in December. 
The other stars examined by Bradley confirmed the law 
which governed y» Draconis. We see little or nothing 
of the interior of Bradley’s mind. We should like to 
know what were his emotions after setting up the Kew 
telescope and the first few nights’ work with it; what 
they were when he became convinced that » Draconis 
did describe an elliptical orbit, and what they were when 
he was compelled sadly to admit that it was not the 
orbit he wanted and expected. The only recorded effect 
which his disappointment had upon him is contained in 
these few words. ‘‘ [He] now determined on setting up 
another instrument for himself.’’ It was erected in a 


little house in which his aunt Pound, now a widow, lived 
at Wanstead, and was completed in August, 1727. It 
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was made by Graham, who this time succeeded in reach- 
ing perfection within a quarter of a second. Nobody 
but the man who has gone through the experience can 
understand the delight of possessing and using a noble 
instrument which seems to be almost a personal friend 
who never betrays. Nobody, either, without the experi- 
ence can understand the contentment of an artist like 
Graham when he knows that what he has wrought 
with such affectionate, religious care is in the hands 


of a consummate scholar like Bradley, and that not | 


one of its virtues will escape him. A word or two 
may be permitted about Graham from the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” for 1751, which records his death. 
After enumerating his inventions, amongst which 
were the mercurial pendulum and the instruments 
used by the French mathematicians for ascertaining the 
value of a degree on the earth’s surface, a revised 
measurement which enabled Sir Isaac Newton to demon- 
strate that the force which acts on falling terrestrial 
bodies is the same as that which acts on those celestial, 
the “ Magazine” goes on to say—‘“‘ His temper was not 
less communicative than his genius was penetrating, and 
his principal view was not either the accumulation of 
wealth or the diffusion of his fame, but the advancement 
of science and the benefit of mankind. He fre- 
quently lent money, but could never be prevailed upon 
to take any interest, and for that reason he never placed 
out any money upon Government securities. He had 
bank-notes which were thirty years old when he died, 


and his whole property, except his stock-in-trade, was | 


found in a strong box.’’ One would like to have seen 
this stock-in-trade, for Graham divided his circles with 
his own hands. Amongst the circles so divided was the 
one for the great mural quadrant at Greenwich. He 
lived in Fleet-street, died there at the age of 76, and 
was buried at Westminster Abbey. Nobody seems to 
know anything about his relations or whether he was 
married. 

Bradley’s income at this time was £138 5s. 9d. 
annually. His journal from August, 1727, to the end 
of the year occupies nineteen quarto pages of figures. 
‘‘When the year was complete,’’ he says in his letter 
to Halley of January, 1729, announcing his discovery, 
‘“‘T began to examine and compare my observations, and 
having pretty well satisfied myself as to the general laws 
of the phenomena, I then endeavored to find out the 
cause of them.’”’ Through the whole of 1728 the journal 
was continued. Now and then he permits himself a word 
of comment—‘‘ The wind blowed pretty strong from the 
north-west, and the stars moved very steady all this 
night, so that I judge these observations good, they 
having been made with all the care I could take.’’ We 
may be sure of that, but how great it was who can tell? 
Excepting such an occasional remark, there is nothing 
but line after line of such entries as ‘‘ Capella 11.32.2 
steady, 7.22.9, 4.9.3,’’ and so on. Two or three 
hypotheses suggested themselves by way of explaining the 
uniformity of motion in the star, but were rejected. 
Amongst them were the nutation or shifting of the 
earth’s axis, an alteration in his plumbline, and refrac- 
tion. Finally, Bradley fell upon the velocity of light 
compared with the velocity of the earth in its orbit as 
the solution of the problem. The date at which the 
happy thought occurred to him was most probably about 
September, 1728. It is difficult to make it intelligible 
without diagrams. The reader must conceive the earth 
moving round the sun and meeting the rays of light from 
a star. The speed of these rays, it is true, is much 
greater than that of the earth, but not so much greater 
that the difference is inappreciable. Now, if he thinks 
and thinks, he will see that the star will not appear to 
be in the same position as if the difference in velocity 
could be neglected. This seeming alteration in position 
is aberration. Delaunay gives the most effectual ex- 
position of it I know, but it extends over several 
pages. The best illustrations perhaps are those 
by Lalande, by Airy in his Ipswich ‘‘ Lectures 
on Popular Astronomy,’’ and by Thomson in his 
“History of the Royal Society.’”’ Airy is also 
tco long to quote, but as might have been 
expected from him, he is thorough and clear, Lalande’s 





illustration is as good as Airy’s, but shorter. 
Lalande says :—“ Je suppose que, dans un temps calme, 
la pluie tombe perpendiculairement, et qu’on soit dans une 
voiture ouverte sur le devant; si la voiture est en repos on 
ne recoit pas la moindre goutte de pluie; si la voiture 
avance avec rapidité, la pluie entre sensiblement, comme 
si elle avoit pris une direction oblique,”’ that is to say, 
the drops will appear to come from a different point in 
the sky. In Thomson’s “ History of the Royal Society,” 
it is said that the clue was given to Bradley while he was 
sailing in a boat on the Thames. When the boat was at 
rest, the vane, of course, was turned exactly the opposite 
way to that from which the wind was blowing. If the 
boat was rowed, say, westerly, the vane shifted, and no 
longer showed the wind’s true direction. Bradley asked 
the watermen if they had ever paid any attention to this 
change. They replied it had often been noticed, but 
they did not know the reason for it. He then reflected 
that if the wind was north and the boat turned 
westwards it met two currents of air, one from the 
north and the other apparently from the west. 
The wind, therefore, must appear to come from some 
point nearer than its true point to that towards 
which the boat was going. In this way, the rays 
of light meeting the eyes from a star seemed by the move- 
ment of the earth to approach us from a point other than 
that from which they would proceed if there were no such 
movement. What had happened in Bradley’s mind was 
not a necessary conclusion of an inductive process. The 
instantaneous suggestion was an inspiration, and this is 
all that can be said about it. Quietly the facts laid 
themselves down, and then on a certain memorable day 


| something touched them, and their truth leapt into light. 





Thomson adds: “ The exact coincidence of the moticas 
of all the stars with the hypothesis of the aberration of 
light affords an unanswerable argument both for the 
motion of light, and for the revolution of the earth 
round the sun.’’ Delaunay says: ‘‘ Le phénoméne de 
l’aberration, ainsi découvert par Bradley, et confirmé par 
toutes les observations faites depuis sa découverte, doit 
étre regardé comme étant d’une extréme importance en 
astronomie. En effet, outre qu’il a servi & constater 
l’exactitude des idées émises par Roemer sur la trans- 
mission successive de la lumiére, il a fourni une preuve 
directe de la réalité du mouvement de la terre autour du 
soleil. Si la terre était en repos les mouvements annuels 
des étoiles observés par Bradley seraient tout a fait 
inexplicables; tandisque leur explication est toute 
naturelle, dés qu’on admet que le mouvement du soleil 
n’est qu’une apparence due & ce que la terre se meut 
autour de cet astre.’’ 

From the beginning of the Wanstead observations in 
1727, it was clear that some cause more minute than 
aberration determined certain movements of the stars. 
This effect would be produced by the revolution in about 
eighteen years of the pole in an ellipse the diameters of 
which were only a few seconds. Bradley was sure of his 
explanation in 1732, but he chose to wait till the whole 
cycle of revolution was complete, or even longer, for he 
did not make his report to the Earl of Macclesfield till 
December 31st, 1747. In some respects the discovery of 
nutation is more noteworthy than that of aberration, 
inasmuch as Bradley’s moral qualities are more con- 
spicuous in it, such, for example, as his inability to 
neglect the minutest quantities and his power to stay 
himself from shouting when the secret came into his 
possession. 

Halley, the Astronomer Royal, died on January 
14th, 1742. Walpole was defeated on February 2nd, 
1742, but he did not resign till the 11th of that month. 
It is to his credit that he made haste to forestall favorit- 
ism, and nominated Bradley as Halley’ssuccessor. Oxford 
honored him withthe degree of Doctor in Sacra Theologia, 
a title not so inappropriate as it may seem. At Green- 
wich his devotion to his science remained unabated, and 
the transit observations he made during the first year he 
was there occupy 177 folio pages. He had only one 
assistant, his nephew, but he was an untrained boy when 
Bradley appointed him. 

Bradley died in July, 1762, when he was 70, and 
was buried at Minchinhampton, in Gloucestershire, near 
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his wife and mother, whom he much loved. He did not 
marry till he was over 50. The last two years of his life 
were spent under a melancholy depression of spirits. 
His chief distress arose from ‘‘an apprehension that 
he should survive his rational faculties; but this 
so much dreaded evil never came upon him.” Never- 
theless he went down to his grave in fear and gloom, 
which the memory of his achievements could not dispel. 

Bradley undoubtedly possessed that unanalysable 
quality called genius; but it was not in the least like 
the genius of Byron or Shelley. We cannot conceive the 
eyes of that calm face “in a fine frenzy rolling.’’ He 
did not permit the humblest unexplained fact to 
pass. Perhaps in nothing is genius shown more dis- 
tinctively than in the refusal to let go a small thing which 
we cannot at first comprehend, or to make ourselves 
believe it doesn’t matter. I think it was Berzelius of 
whom it is reported that he was careful to examine what 
everybody else threw away. 

Bradley was Bacon's interpres nature. What the 
creator thought it worth while to write, he thought it 
worth while to decipher. Let us listen to what he says 
so modestly in his letter to Lord Macclesfield: ‘“‘ When 
I shall mention the small quantity of the deviation which 
the stars are subject to from the cause that I have been so 
long searching after, I am apprehensive that I may incur 
the censure of some persons, for having spent so much 
time in the pursuit of such a seeming trifle; but the 
candid lovers of science will, I hope, make due allowance 
for that natural ardor with which the mind is urged 
on towards the discovery of truths, in themselves per- 
haps of small moment, were it not that they tend to 
illustrate others of greater use.” 

Of Bradley’s private life we hear little or nothing. 
As already said, he loved his wife and mother, he was 
generous to his relations, and, we are told, not un- 
expectedly, “he was averse from the promiscuous con- 
versation of common society.’’ This is about all we know. 
On the night, in 1745, when the news of the triumphant 
march of the Pretender probably reached London and 
all the town was in alarm, he was in his observatory. 
He noted the progress of ~« Urse Majoris and 
Draconis, and went to bed in peace. 

I will conclude with Delambre’s opinion of him. He 
deserved ‘‘la place la plus distinguée, aprés celle 
d’Hipparque et de Kepler et au dessus des plus grands 
astronomes de tous les ages et tous les pays.’ This may 
seem a little extravagant, but when we come to know 
Bradley thoroughly we shall find it is not far from the 
truth. 

It is now many years since I became acquainted with 
this great man, but this is the first time I have 
written anything about him. I have refrained, partly 
because, not having any really scientific knowledge 
of astronomy, I have been afraid of blundering, and 
partly because, if we are to form a just estimate 
of a man’s greatness, we must be thoroughly 
familiar with the sphere in which he moves. I 
understand enough about the stars to make me 
astonished at Bradley’s gifts, but I am convinced that if 
I understood enough to enable me to use the Wanstead 
zenith sector, I should abase myself before him. To most 
of the readers of THe Nation astronomy may not be 
interesting, but nevertheless they may be able to discern 
something in my hero which touches their own lives. 

Mark RUTHERFORD. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE SECOND CHAMBER AND THE 
PERMANENT MIND OF THE NATION. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Out of the tangled conflict of parties, politicians, 
hereditary legislators, and others, which your columns have 
recently set forth, arises a question as to the final purpose 
and constitution of the Second Chamber, which has perhaps 
not had consideration enough from politicians, but which is 
much in the minds of thoughtful men and women. 





The Second Chamber, so all sides appear to admit, 
should express the permanent mind of the nation, if we 
can only devise some way of getting at it.’ Good. But what 
is the permanent mind? Is it merely the conservatism that 
safeguards certain forms of property? In the view of many 
politicians—Liberals, for the most part—obviously not. Is 
it the finer conservatism that is to safeguard the consistent 
and well-balanced carrying-out of popular measures? Some 
maintain it—such as Mr. Aneurin Williams, in your columns 
recently—and others argue that even that is too narrow 
an interpretation. 

The student of English history—political philosophy, 
rather—may well plead that there is something further to 
be sought and found. In the light of our past, he would 
say that, if the Second Chamber is fully to represent the 
permanent mind, it must also express, apart from the 
interests of property, apart from faction, from politics, or 
from ecclesiastical and Nonconformist limitations, those 
deeper religious or idealistic aspirations in the people, which 
at present find no constructive outlet. Our political rest- 
lessness and the palpable decay of our party system are due 
to the fact that we no longer, as a people, believe in the 
political formule that should give effect to our idealism. 
The old system is threadbare; we are trying to fashion a 
new one; but, unless we can so do it that national idealism 
is safeguarded, our Second Chamber will not express the 
permanent mind of the nation. At present, the men and 
women who often stand for most in national life, who are 
setting the finer example, trying the harder experiments, 
testing the facts of to-day for the benefit of the future, 
are usually those who have least voice politically. We 
have no present use for them in our political system, and 
that is the reason why the system is becoming discredited, 
to the intense surprise often of politicians when they find 
it out. 

In the great fight between Democracy and Privilege 
which is going on not only in England bu? elsewhere, it 
is necessary to bear this in mind, for the victory—the sane 
victory—of the former can never be won without the aid 
of the idealist: the man who believes in a cause, and will 
fight for it disinterestedly ; and the idealist should be in a 
position where he can make his fight effective. There ought 
to be a place for him in the Second Chamber. 

Many analogies from English history have been adduced 
in your pages, during the last few weeks, to illustrate, not 
only what might be, but the present unhappy condition of 
affairs. Our national past has been ransacked for prece- 
dents. From the early Victorian time, from the eighteenth 
century, from William III., the Commonwealth, and the 
Stuarts, they have been drawn and stretched and laid bare 
to prove the righteousness or folly of revolution. But one 
episode in our history—perhaps the most pregnant of all— 
has been forgotten, and it may at this moment be helpful 
to recall it: the destruction of the medieval Second 
Chamber, with the dissolution of the monasteries, upon the 
ruins of which our present aristocracy may be said to have 
begun. 

The medieval House of Peers, possessed—in theory, and, 
during all the noblest period of the medieval life, in prac- 
tice—a body of men who definitely expressed the idealism 
of the Middle Ages. The mitred abbots and priors whom 
Henry VIELI. cast out were the landed gentry of the time. 
They may not all have been idealists themselves, but they 
stood for a tradition, for something that was neither poli- 
tical nor representative of property and institutions. In 
the days of their suppression, the fact no longer came up 
to the theory; but they represented that finer quality in 
the permanent mind, which, apart from the politics or the 
interests of the moment, had built up the national life, 
and given to medieval England all the best of its culture, 
its beauty, and its idealism. 

When Henry VIII., the most popular of kings, with the 
concurrence of the House of Commons, made his coup d’état 
for the purpose of carrying through certain necessary legis- 
lation, he converted a majority of hostile peers into a sub- 
servient minority. But he did more than that by the dis- 
solution of the monasteries ; he destroyed the finer political 
balance of the Middle Ages. That balance has never been 
restored, and it is generally admitted that, in so doing, 
he closed a period in English history. 
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It may be that another period is about to be closed by 
the Parliament Bill; but it is to this finer pre-dissolution 
balance that we have to revert, if we are to leaven the gross 
lump of our politics and put the fire of idealism once again 
into our constructive statesmanship. 

Few people, probably not even Lord Hugh Cecil, would 
seriously maintain that the Church nowadays—or ought we 
not rather to say the Churches, Roman, Anglican, and 
Free ?—any longer represent our national idealism. They 
may fulfil a want—they no longer fulfil the want. But the 
point I wish to emphasise is this: from the days of Anselm 
to the last stand of Abbot Whiting of Glastonbury, who 
laid down his life for it, the idealism had an outlet politi- 
cally. Yet, though this idealism has, with the break-up of 
the old religious standards, passed out of the region of 
ecclesiasticism into other forms of national life, its need 
for political expression is as urgent as ever; perhaps owing 
to the gathering materialism of Industrial Democracy, more 
urgent than ever before. There are many who think that 
the Second Chamber should once again be the home for its 
expression. 

Be that as it may, a Second Chamber that has not got 
it, or that stands only for property, for privilege, and for 
finance—whether it call itself Conservative or Radical— 
will be wanting also in that finer balance of the Middle 
Ages. A Second Chamber that makes no room for the 
idealistic needs of the people, apart from denominations, 
apart from political faction, and apart from property, will 
not express the nation’s permanent mind.—yYours, &c., 

C. R. ASHBEE. 

37, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 

August 16th, 1911. 


THE UNDERPAYMENT OF LABOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In my article, headed “The Wages of Fifteen 
Years,” which you published on April 29th, 1911, I gave 
a table, in which I contrasted the course of wages with the 
rise in prices in the last fifteen years. The latest Board 
of Trade figure for wages which I then had was for the year 
1908, and I had to estimate the figures for 1909 and 1910. 
The Board of Trade have since published the official index 
numbers for these years, and they give them as 100.0 and 
100.2, respectively, against my estimate of 100.5 and 101.0. 
You will see that the position was thus fractionally worse 
than I presented it. 

In view of what is euphemistically termed “ Labor 
Unrest,” I should be obliged if you would allow me to 
remind your readers of the table in question, making the 
corrections referred to. Here it is:— 


MovEMENT OF WaGES AND PRICES IN FIFTEEN YEARS. 
London Retail 


Year. Wages Index Wholesale Prices Food Prices 

Number. Index Number. Index Number. 
1895 89.1 _ 91.0 ne 93.2 
1896 89 9 88.2 92.0 
1897 ; 90.8 90.1 96.2 
1898 a 93.2 93.2 100.8 
1899 re 95.4 92.3 96.4 
j900 nels 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1901 -— 99.1 96.9 101.9 
1902 _ 97.8 96.5 101.6 
1903 ; 97.2 96.9 103.2 
1904 ja 97.7 98.3 104.3 
1905 wats 97.0 97.6 103.7 
1906 ia 98.4 100.5 103.2 
1907 101.8 105.7 105.8 
1908 ‘ 101.2 102.8 108.4 
1909 7 100.0 104.0 108.2 
1910 i 100.2 108.8 109.9 

Movement ... Increase aie Increase Increase 
in 15 years. ... 12.4 per cent. ... 19.5 per cent. 17.9 per cent. 


What is to be wondered at is not that strikes are now 
occurring, but that the British workman has humbly con- 
sented to the falling remuneration which is depicted in the 
above index numbers. It will be seen that he has to secure 
a considerable rise in money rates to win back the position 
he occupied ten years ago, and that only by insisting upon 
a considerable increase in money rates can he obtain a real 
rise in wages.—Yours, &c., 

L. G. Crtozza Money. 

House of Commons, 

August 15th, 1911. 





HIGHER POPULAR EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srz,—In discussing the difficult problem of how 
to provide further education for the people, it 
seems to me it is essential to bear in mind that it is 
not only the élite of their class who must be catered for 
as individuals, but that the great mass of the people must 
be given possible chances of development and civic useful- 
ness; and that the educational methods and ideals belong- 
ing to upper and middle-class life must not be accepted 
as the last word in education, and as necessarily suited to 
the present conditions of working-class life. Also it would 
be well to say and remember that half the workers are 
women, whose education is quite as important as men’s. 

Assuming agreement on these points, I should like to 
ask educationalists who believe in democracy, whether, in 
addition to working along their present lines, it is not urgent 
to be considering schemes which will include a very much 
larger number of men and women, and which aim con- 
sciously at something different from imparting knowledge 
to individuals on specific subjects ? 

The opening-up of universities, the increase of labor 
colleges on their present lines, can only be for the specially 
gifted or lucky. The tutorial classes of the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association, which are doing fine work both for 
men and women, are still only suited for the more excep- 
tional, who will, or can, accept the prescribed conditions. 
These classes, too, are professedly of no party color, in 
spite of the fact that the majority of the students are “ red,”’ 
and that any teacher out of sympathy with democracy would 
be a failure. 

No doubt the limited and select character of what is 
being done is due largely to the hopelessness of giving edu- 
cation in the academic sense of the word to the workers, 
while our uncivilised conditions of labor continue. (We 
need a strike, a stoppage of the food-supply, and arbitra- 
tion to secure a man a wage of 27s. a week and a working 
day of not more than 14 hours.) But because the fight for 
bare subsistence begins before manhood and womanhood, 
and because a woman marries and “never knows when her 
day’s work’s done,” we must not abandon the task of bring- 
ing chances of stimulus and vision, of information however 
scanty, and power to enjoy and contribute, to the workers 
as a whole. 

Ought not popular higher education to be marked 
primarily, whatever subjects are taught, by the following 
characteristics ? : — 

1. The frank acceptance of the paramount importance 
of the people’s interests—i.e., the emancipation of the 
workers and the breakdown of class distinctions must be 
taught. For those living in bonds, the ABC of education 
must be in the essentials of freedom, and in the methods 
and machinery of organisation, as a means of acquiring 
power. This kind of fundamental teaching cannot be given 
by bringing together the squire, parson, landlord, and 
employer on one common platform with the worker and 
socialist. Economic teaching cannot stop at a harmless 
law like that of diminishing returns. 

2. The education must be living—i.e., the principal 
subjects taught must be related to the every-day life and 
sphere of activity of the workers. 

3. The basis must be religious—t.e., the education must 
rest on a belief in brotherhood and corporate action. (The 
sense of solidarity and of patriotism could be aroused and 
stimulated by the custom of singing in common.) 

The workers’ own organisations should form the start- 
ing-point of any such schemes. Educational work should 
grow naturally out of their own movements, which are so 
essential a part of working-class life. The object of the 
kind of popular education I feel is needed might be 
described not so much as giving specialised knowledge to 
individuals but as the perfecting of self-governing move- 
ments, through the freedom and intelligence of their members. 
The workers can only come to their own through combina- 
tion, only through it can they gain the power to share in 
the “riches of the kingdom.” Their education must then, 
surely, take this dominant fact into account first of all. 
And, in saying that movements should be at the bottom 
of our theory and of our machinery, I do not mean that indi- 
vidual trade unionists, co-operators, or politicians, should 
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be drawn singly from their organisations and form a differ- 
ent, separate educational organisation, but that the actual 
local branches and societies should be turned into centres 
of education. Out of these, and in combination with each 
other, provision for longer and shorter periods of instruc- 
tion and intercourse could grow and issue in people’s schools 
akin to the wonderful homes of true patriotism and humanity 
begun in Denmark, and now spread over Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and parts of Germany. It is not too much to hope 
that, given the right kind of opportunities, it might become 
the practice for the great majority of men and women to 
attend for nights, weeks, and months—as they do in Den- 
mark, where even half-day maid-servants of from sixteen 
to twenty-five years of age are educated for eight months 
from 3 p.m. to 9 p.m. 

The time is ripe for big efforts. Will not those who 
are democrats, as well as educationalists, stretch their imagi- 
nations and produce schemes of broad education suitable for 
the many ?—Yours, &c., 

MarcareT LLEWELYN Davies. 

11, Hampstead Square, N.W. 

August 14th, 1911. 





THE UNIVERSITIES, THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Srr,—I am keenly interested in the correspondence re- 
lating to the education of the workers, and I should like, 
with your permission, to make a few observations. 

I commenced life as a cotton weaver, first as “ half- 
timer,”’ and then, at 13 years of age, as “ full timer,’’ and I 
had to get such education as I was able under somewhat diffi- 
cult circumstances, often walking several miles to attend 
Science and Art Classes after a day’s work. I have now had 
thirty years’ experience as a teacher, in ‘‘ Elementary ’’ Day 
Schools, in Evening Schools, and in “Secondary” Day Schools. 
My pupils have been almost entirely of the working class— 
cotton operatives and their children. I have also organised 
for several years now, the work of a large Evening Technical 
School, which has drawn its pupils from the same sources. 
Hence, I may claim to know something of the problem from 
within. 

I am quite sure that the working classes, at any rate 
those of East Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
have entered more fully than is generally supposed into their 
“intellectual heritage.’’ I have, over and over again, 
directed the studies of working men and women who have 
been acquiring knowledge of natural science. I have known 
numbers of young women cotton operatives who have studied 
Botany, Geology, Hygiene. I have taught weavers, warp- 
dressers, compositors, farmers, who have acquired such 
knowledge of geology as would have enabled them to do 
reasonably well at a London University “ Pass”’ paper for 
B.Sc. I have known working men to study mathematics of 
a fairly advanced character, including, for example, the read- 
ing of such books as Williamson’s ‘“ Differential Calculus.”’ 
I have chosen these examples because the subjects are not 
“bread and butter’’ subjects, but represent the desire of 
these workers for real liberal culture. 

I am quite sure many of your readers would be surprised 
if they could realise the growth of natural history societies 
and similar guilds of study in the North—almost entirely 
made up of working men and women. I have had far more 
invitations to accompany groups of ramblers than would 
have filled every Saturday of the present summer. These 
invitations have come from co-operative societies, working 
men’s clubs, Sunday-school guilds, natural history societies, 
etc. Most of these specifically study the natural history, 
geography, history, archaeology, folk-lore of the districts 
visited, with, in my experience, an exceptional keenness for 
any features of economic interest, such as, for example, land 
tenure, co-operative dairies, distribution of population, and 
similar problems. 

Whilst all this has been achieved, we must all, of course, 
regret that not much more has been done. The problem is, 
like many others, a very many-sided one. The apathy of 
large numbers—the majority—of the working classes, has 
always seemed to me to be the greatest immediate difficulty. 
The tremendous indirect interest in football, in cricket, in 
racing, is almost proportional to the indifference to any form 
of liberal culture. The causes of this apathy towards edu- 








cation, and of the corresponding longing for exciting 
“sport,” lie deep-rooted in our industrial conditions. They 
are not independent ef the present “unrest ”’ in the indus- 
trial world. 

I should like to point out that much more can be done 
than is usually the case under the egis of the often maligned 
Board of Education. Their evening school regulations are 
now very elastic, and I have found their Inspectors tolerant 
and broad-minded. The mistake of many Education 
authorities consists in excluding all subjects other than 
those which can strictly be included in the syllabuses of the 
City and Guilds, Board of Education, Royal Society of Arts, 
and similar authorities. This exclusion very often means 
the exclusion of large numbers of working men and women 
who wish for knowledge gleaned in other fields. 

I must apologise for the length of this letter.— 
Yours, &c., 

ALBERT WILMORE. 

August 16th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—I should be grateful if you would allow me to 
put some points on this subject. 

The universities are, happily, many-sided things, and 
they are still developing. One natural result of this has 
been a crop of one-sided theories of their functions. But 
these have done no harm. The new and rising sentiment 
throughout the country for the universities is one of the best 
signs of the times. 

This sentiment, it is to be hoped, will take shape in 
some adjustment or extension of the educational system. 
May I indicate shortly one method that might be used with 
profit? So far as concerns its own immediate sphere, a 
university ought to aim at securing two things for its under- 
graduates—adequate preparation at school, and the best use 
of their chances when they come up. 

The second point depends on the first, which is crucial 
for the higher education of the country. 

Formerly the universities claimed to be abodes of 
liberal culture. Now we are all specialists, except the 
passmen, who are everywhere threatened with exclusion. 
Yet it would be hard to show that the universities ought 
not to provide suitable teaching for those who are unwilling 
or unable to be specialists. 

If the tendency in the universities is towards extreme 
specialisation, it would appear to be desirable to ensure a 
wider training during the school years. But in many 
quarters there is a paradoxical desire to carry the speciali- 
sation proper to the universities far down into these years. 
As a general policy, this is surely indefensible. Speciali- 
sation ought to be allowed at school only under strict con- 
ditions as to age and attainments. 

The truth is that the universities have not addressed 
themselves in a responsible scientific way to securing a 
reasonably good education for undergraduates before they 
come up. The various so-called entrance examinations—e.g., 
Oxford Responsions—have not aimed at this, much: less 
attained it. A standard test is needed for the higher educa- 
tion of boys, with a minimum age of sixteen, or thereby, 
and an appropriate range and level of study. (It is un- 
necessary to enter here upon details.) On the strength of 
passing such a test, a candidate might be allowed to matri- 
culate at the university. Those who passed early—i.c., near 
the minimum age—would have sufficient time to specialise 
at school in any study they wished to pursue. 

The universities owe it to their future undergraduates 
to organisé their school education in this way. No other 
institutions or authorities are so directly concerned. But if 
they are to respond fully to the quickened interest and 
sentiment in the country, they must undertake the same 
duty for the mass of higher education that is not so directly 
concerned with university requirements. In the past, 
higher education has concentrated on special ability— 
literary or scientific—to the comparative neglect of the more 
backward, and possibly less educable, material. Some of 


the existing university requirements have maintained a high 
standard, if also a rather narrow range, for the first class. 
The second class has been left to bring up the rear, and it 
has done that badly. Or, where the universities prescribed 
nothing, various outside bodies—representatives of profes- 
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sions—have imposed special tests of their own. The real 
need is for a single authority to organise higher education 
scientifically on a national basis. Only in this way can 
order be introduced into the present chaos of requirements 
and curricula. 

The universities, acting in concert, appear to me to be 
the proper bodies to establish such an authority. They 
are already, collectively and severally, in touch with all the 
higher education in the country. The time would appear 
to have come for some unifying and legislating power if 
the differences of spirit and aim among the various higher 
institutions are not to become accentuated and harmful. 
Town schools and county schools, poor schools and rich 
schools, boys’ schools and girls’ schools, would all gain by 
being brought into touch with a national authority. We 
shall make no progress if we accept class distinctions be- 
tween schools. We need uniform standards on a purely 
educational basis. We need a formulation of what higher 
education should involve for as many grades of ability as 


need be distinguished. The system of examination must be’ 


flexible enough to give the weaker candidates for a “ leav- 
ing certificate,” a practicable option, and, at the same time, 
the severer options must be good enough to be accepted 
for entrance—e.g., at Oxford. 

I shall recapitulate in a few words :— 

1. Higher education in all sorts of schools requires to 
be organised on a national basis by a single authority. 

2. The method would be the grant of “leaving certi- 
ficates ’’ by examination at a minimum age of sixteen, proper 
allowance to be made for varieties of ability and bent. 

3. The universities should undertake this work 
through a new body, which would probably require to be 
specially empowered by the State. 

4. The certificates granted by this body should be 
accepted in their kinds by the various bodies whose require- 
ments at present regulate some sides of higher education. 

The matter is obviously far-reaching. I hope I have 
said enough to direct some attention to a greatly needed 
reform.—Yours, &c., 

Joun Murray. 

Christchurch, Oxford. 

August 15th, 1911. 


Zo the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I read Mr. Cornford’s letter in your fast issue 
with great interest. I have only just come down from 
Cambridge, and I realise acutely the extreme difficulties 
connected with this ‘“class’’ question; for, fundamentally, 
it is a class question. 

Mr. Cornford speaks of the Spirit of Brotherhood. I 
don’t quite know what he means by that word. To me there 
is a great distinction between the feeling of brotherhood 
and the feeling of friendship—by which I mean, of course, 
an intimate personal relationship. 1 know I shall be called 
a “snob” if I explain what I feel about the limitations of 
brotherhood. I don’t mind. I know I am a snob—the 
vast mass of men are snobs—and that is just why this 
question is so tremendously important. 

When I meet working men, I feel fellowship towards 
them—brotherhood if you like. I mean I can genuinely 
laugh at their jokes, and cry for their sorrows, and sympa- 
thise with their outlook on life; but I should find it almost 
impossible to make a personal friend of any one individual 
working man. 

This was borne in upon me at Cambridge. Through 
Mr. Cornford’s instrumentality, London working men—as 
a matter of fact they were really clerks—were occasionally 


entertained by undergraduates for the week-end. I was 
invited on two occasions to meet these men at meals. They 
were excellent fellows—the most admirable citizens. I found 


they knew more about the University than I did, and that 
they would certainly be capable of taking “honors” in a 
“Tripos”’ if they had had my advantages. I am going to 
say a snobbish thing. Of course, we treated them exactly 
as if they were our social equals. In fact, my host—a 
prominent socialist—rather overdid it, and had I been one 
of the working men, I should have felt a great desire to 
precipitate the salt-cellar at his head. 

Now, how does all this bear upon the matter in hand? 
In this way: by all means let Mr. Cornford emphasise the 
importance of introducing working men into the older 








universities—I am completely in sympathy with that; but 
let him not be too idealistic about the results. 

Through lectures on Sociology and Economics and social 
morality, he may be able to take away the bitter edge of 
class-feeling, he may be able to increase the numbers of 
those who feel the Spirit of Brotherhood—as I have defined 
it. But that which is the soul of life — particularly of 
university life—friendship, intimate and equal—will one 
ever realise that between men of different social status? 
Christ realised it, and, of course, one ought to; but I feel 
that it will only be in a world so different from the present 
as to be practically a new world. 

To anyone who candidly faces the facts, class-feeling 
would appear to be a fundamental part of man’s nature. 
If it is not fundamental, then the only way to overcome it 
is to make an honest confession thereof.—Yours, &c., 


JoHN Batpwyn BEREsForD. 
August 16th, 1911. 


THE AIMS OF LABOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The recent labor troubles that have broken out in 
different parts of the country, and the determination of 
the workers to resist the forces of law and order in many 
places, have set everyone wondering. But those who have 
any knowledge of the working class are not surprised at 
recent events. They know that dissatisfaction is rife among 
every section of the workers. That it is due partly to the 
decline in real wages, caused by the increased cost of living 
without any corresponding increase in wages, is not disputed. 
Still, men do not stop work in sympathy in order to raise the 
wages o! their fellows. Take the Boilermakers’ dispute. 
The real cause of the trouble was not a wage question, but 
disgust at the action of the employers in refusing to meet 
the men, with the view of arriving at an early settlement. 
The men felt that the employers ignored them, whether 
their demands were reasonable or not. The rank and file 
of the Boilermakers’ Union supported the men who had 
ceased work, and, against the advice of their own officials, 
they refused to start work until some effective machinery 
was set up for the speedy settlement of local disputes. The 
Seamen’s Strike was another case in point. Wages no 
doubt played an important part in the trouble, but what 
incensed the men was the knowledge that it was no use com- 
plaining about anything. The Shipping Federation would 
ignore every complaint made; no redress was possible. The 
Conciliation Boards set up for the railway workers have 
failed for the same reasons. No effective method prevails 
by which disputes can be settled without delay. There 
is no safety-valve to prevent an explosion. I am a member 
of a trade union, having a large number of branches, and 
only once in twenty-five years have we had a strike. Then 
only one branch of our men were engaged. Our faith is 
pinned on joint committee meetings. When a dispute takes 
place, two outside employers from the Employers’ Associa- 
ticn meet two outside workmen from the men’s Union, with 
power to settle on both sides. They take the evidence of 
both sides, and in 99 per cent. of the cases, settle the ques- 
tion in dispute. Failing agreement, the question goes 
before an umpire; but there is this important point, either 
party can demand a joint meeting within seven days. The 
workmen feel that they have some protection from an 
officious chargeman, some surety of employment, and 
effective machinery for settling disputes. I am convinced 
that if the employers would meet their workmen in con- 
ference, and discuss the questions in dispute with them, 
many of the strikes would be avoided, and in industries of 
national importance, such as the railways, there should be a 
Government department at the disposal of capital and labor, 
to which either side could state their views, because dis- 
cussion would, in most cases, bring peace by exposing the 
weaker case. Capital and labor must both realise that the old 
policy of give-and-take is necessary if they want industrial 
peace.—Yours, &c., A. CALLIGHAN. 

August 17th, 1911. 


“THE MYSTERY OF CRUELTY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—You comment, with justice, this week on the 
abominable cruelty shown to some stranded whales. You 
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repeat the evidence given in the police-court, how one fiend 
carved his initials deep in the living flesh, and another 
cut a whale’s throat and jumped on the creature’s body to 
make the blood spurt. There were other deeds almost as 
foul, and yet the law could do nothing to prevent or to 
punish, .because the whales were neither domesticated 
animals nor wild animals in captivity. It seems to me that 
if the law can do nothing, human beings might. 

The thing happened in Cornwall. I do not know whether 
the brutes were Cornishmen, but in Mr. W. H. Hudson’s 
fine book on “ The Land’s End,” I read :— 


“‘T have witnessed many shocking acts of this kind (i.e., 
cruelty to unresisting beasts) which it would be too painful 
to me to have to describe, and, in discussing this subject 
with others, some of them Cornishmen, who naturally love 
their people and are anxious to see them in the most 
favorable light, they have confessed to me that this kind 
of brutality is very common; that it is the greatest blot in 
the Cornishman’s character, and a constant cause of pain to 
persons of a humane disposition.” 


In the same book there is a terrible story of a flight 
of gannets (the most beautiful and skilful of all our sea 
birds) that, like the whales, were washed ashore, and, 
owing to a lull in the wind, could not rise, but were merci- 
lessly slaughtered by the people on the beach, for no pos- 
sible object except bloodshed. Mr. Hudson also tells of the 
Cornish custom of catching birds in winter with “ teagles,”’ 
or baited hooks. One young fisherman, he says, told him, 
with great glee, that he had found two hooks besides his 
own in the mouth of a blackbird he had taken from his 
teagle. He adds a still more hideous instance of wanton 
brutality :— 


*“One man, the most enthusiastic bird-catcher with the 
teagle in the place, after removing the hook from the mouth 
or gullet of the bird he does not want, takes the two little 
mandibles between his thumb and fore-finger and wrenches 
the face open, then tosses the bird up to fly away to a 
little distance, soon to drop down and perish in agony. 
Small birds that are not wanted, he says, will sometimes 
return after being liberated and get caught again; those he 
liberates will trouble him no more.” 


All this happened in Cornwall; but that does not prove 
Cornish people to be naturally more brutalised by cruelty 
than others. The working classes and the poor always imi- 
tate wealthy and well-educated people as far as they can. 
To live like them is the highest standard they have; and 
so long as they see wealthy and well-educated people identi- 
fying “sport”? with slaughter, and seeking their chief 
amusement as amateur butchers and poulterers—so long as 
the type of Englishman which they are taught to admire 
most is so dull, insensate, and brutish of mind as to be 
unable to pursue health and pleasure without killing some- 
thing for fun, we have no right to expect the bestiality 
that carved its letters on living flesh to disappear among the 
ordinary men and women of the country.—Yours, &c., 


Henry W. NeEvinson. 
4, Downside Crescent, Hampstead. 
August 12th, 1911. 


LIFE AND DEATH STATISTICS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your leader on the Doctors and the National 
Insurance Bill, you speak of ‘‘ the steadily falling death- 
rate.’’ Is not quite too much made of this? Death statistics 
without birth statistics are always misleading; inasmuch 
as one-half of the deaths in every year are of children under 
seven; with a constantly decreasing birth-rate it would no 
doubt be a poor case if there were not fewer deaths. Of 
course, fewer children, fewer deaths.—Yours, &c., 

S. 

August 16th, 1911. 


A COMPARISON IN WAGES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The following comparison will show how natu- 
rally the railway demands follow on the transport workers’ 
victory. Go to Covent Garden Market and you will see, 
side by side, the same goods carted in similar vans—one 
a cartage contractor’s, the other a S.E.C.R. van. The 





drivers of the former have obtained by striking the follow- 


ing terms :— 

Heavy singles 27s. per week. 

Heavy pairs wa 31s. per week. 

Time: A six-day week of 72 hours. 
Overtime: 6d. per hour. 
The drivers of the latter are working on the following 

terms :— 

Heavy singles 23s. per week. 

Heavy pairs 25s. per week. 

No limit of hours, and no pay for overtime. 

Comment is superfluous.—Yours, &c., 


R. C. K. Ensor. 
August 17th, 1911. 





Poetrp. 


QUAM DILECIT'A TABERNACULA TUA. 


Without my coppice stood 

The solemn angels of the mead and wood. 

Across the long, low fields their whispered musing came 
Straight to the heart. Beneath their patient feet, 

Green fire a burning barrier did make 

About the brake, 

Save where a narrow wicket pierced the fencing flame: 
There one stood sentinel, his friends to greet 

With lips and eyes that blessed, but Paradise 

Held by the Spirit’s sword from all unloving eyes. 


That seething world of leaf and wing within 
High heaven I found, 

And all its hierarchies, that here did spin 

A mesh of wonder the One Truth around. 
As the Nigella her celestial flowers 
Net-wise enveils, these by some faery art 
Life’s dearest mystery kept. 

Though airy Principalities and Powers 
Through every treey turret singing swept 
With music of much joy, 

Though Virtues and Dominions did deploy 
Wisdom and courage, from the questing heart 
Beauty hid beauty ; weaving of all thing 
The seamless vesture of its secret King. 


More urgently I pressed 

My wood within, its shrouded soul to find. 

Before my footsteps went 

Hurry of forest folk ; upon the wind 

I heard the introit of the birds: “‘ We know— 
We know—we know that he is here! ’’ they cried. 
Thus did the ardent gaze 

Of many eyes, upon one thicket bent, 

Draw me within the maze 

Of plaited bramble, as the hidden nest 

Draws the lost fiedgeling. There, full low and meek, 
I found the altar of that worship dressed, 

All humbly on the ground. *Twas but a weed 
Most piteous, small, and weak ; 

Wilted and vanquished by the flooding tide 

Of riotous growth ; that wounded yet did seek 

To save from death its slow maturing seed, 
Heir of its garnered loveliness, that so 

From its self-giving life another life might flow. 
Not on the tree 

Of knowledge, for invention of the wise, 

But in that broken cup of sacrifice 

There shone the primal light of Deity. 

As once on Mary’s head, 

Now on those faded petals there was shed 
Fulness of grace: the radiant seraphim 

Hung hushed and still about that blossom’s brim. 
Here Gabriel cried “ All Hail! ”’ 

And here Veronica held out her veil— 

Here Bethlehem was met with Calvary. 


EveLtyn UNDERHILL. 
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Hediews, 


THE FATHER OF FRENCH COMMUNISM. 


“The Last Episode of the French Revolution: Being a 


History of Gracchus Babeuf.” By E. Be.rorr Bax. (Grant 
Richards. 6s. net.) 


Tse late William Morris, with his usual clear insight, saw 
that there was need of a history of the militant French 
Communist—Gracchus Babeuf—and suggested the theme to 
Mr. Belfort Bax. The outcome of his studies is the present 
volume. In his introduction, Mr. Bax discourses at 
large on the French Revolution and the differences 
of outlook in the eighteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The topics are wide enough to admit of flights of 
fancy over domains such as the feminist movement and the 
old feudalism and modern capitalism before he settles down 
to a sketch of French history from 1789 to 1795. The obiter 
dicta are far from convincing, as when we are told that 
the feminist advocate persistently exploits the notion of 
chivalry in favor of woman, whereas “the physical strength 
or weakness of the individual counts for very little in the 
present age,’’ and that, in consequence of her sex weakness, 
which is really an advantage, woman deserves less pity 
than a man would do in the like case. We should like to 
hear an examination of this statement by those who are 
acquainted with the grossly underpaid trades where women 
are employed in our large towns. 

The contrast drawn by Mr. Bax between the old feudal- 
ism and modern capitalism is surprisingly favorable to 
the latter; but he leaves on one side the important fact 
that workers—apart from their unions—are entirely at the 
mercy of capital, which, per se, knows of no obligation to 
the worker ; whereas old feudal law involved, and sometimes 
enforced on the feudal lord, the obligation of protecting, 
and even supporting, the vassals or serfs in case of need. 
It is probable that feudalism, before it was warped by 
absolute monarchy and strained by the growth of luxury 
and attendance at Court, provided far better safeguards to 
the poor than is the case where capital organises itself in 
gigantic trusts, and controls all the means of transport. 
Even the degenerate feudalism of France in the eighteenth 
century was compatible with a substantial advance in the 
well-being of the peasants, large numbers of whom bought 
their plots. The exodus to Paris and other towns, which 
Mr. Bax speaks of as normal in the reign of Louis XVI., 
occurred on a large scale only in 1788-9, and was due to the 
converging pressure of several untoward events. M. 
Levasseux, in his “ Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres,” assigns 
the exceptional distress of those years to the utter exhaustion 
of French credit by the spendthrift policy of Calonne, to 
the ruinously-bad harvest of 1788, and to the exceptional 
severity of the ensuing winter. It was the extravagance 
and folly of the absolute monarchy, accentuated by these 
untoward occurrences, not the lessening grip of an anti- 
quated feudalism, which brought on the crisis of 1789. 
Feudalism of a far severer type obtained in many parts of 
the Continent, and reigned unchallenged because it was 
still to some extent a protecting system. 

The most illuminating parts of the introduction are 
those in which Mr. Bax insists that the thought of that time 
knew nothing of development or evolution, the governing 
idea being that of “conscious and arbitrary construction.” 
This is all important, and we think he would have done 
well to amplify the statement by showing the arbitrary 
elements in the teaching of Hobbes (the autocrat of political 
philosophy), Morelly, Mably, and Rousseau. The last three 
writers undoubtedly had great influence upon Babeuf; and 
instead of stating this at times throughout the book and in 
the conclusion, the author should have made it clear by 
giving in the introduction a sketch of the ideas set forth 
in Morelly’s works, in Mably’s “Doubts on the Natural 
Order of Societies” (1768), and in Rousseau’s “ Social Con- 
tract” (1760). In a volume like this the history of thought 
is more important than the history of facts; and the survey 
of the events of 1789-1795, which can be found in any text- 
book, should have been replaced by a clear account of the 
ideas and theories which bore fruit in Babeuf’s conspiracy. 

The life of Babeuf presents few features of interest 





until the climax is reached. He was born at St. Quentin in 
the year 1760. His father had at one time been a major 
in the army of the Emperor Joseph II., and probably was 
a descendant of Protestant refugees who came from Babeuf 
(or Babeeuf) in Picardy. Like Robespierre, at the not dis- 
tant town of Arras, the youth had to maintain the family 
after the death of the father; and, like the future Madame 
Roland, he nourished his ideas of liberty on Plutarch’s 
“Lives.” Work at Noyon, and later at Roye, in connection 
with the administration of the land, must further have 
determined the bent of his thoughts, which, by the year 
1787, found their outlet in pamphlets of a revolutionary 
kind. A dispute with the Marquis de Soyecourt, who paid 
him 100 francs for researches of six months’ duration, also 
fanned his hatred of the nobility. Residence at Paris and 
Amiens filled up the years 1789-93; but, early in 1794, he 
settled in the capital. After varied experiences, including 
two or three arrests, he made his mark in a journal which 
attacked all parties indifferently, and therefore procured 
for its editor a long term of imprisonment at Arras, along 
with members of the now fallen party of Robespierre. 
Here it was that he studied the ideas contained in 
Morelly’s work, “Le Code de la Nature,’ which brought 
to maturity the Communistic notions sown at Noyon and 
Roye. 

As Mr. Bax points out in Chapter ITI., Morelly’s scheme 
holds an interesting position between the visionary Utopia 
of More and the scarcely less fantastic system which Fourier 
sought to crystallise in his “ Phalanstére.””’ The imprisoned 
Jacobins deemed it a social revelation ; and, indeed, it marks 
a new stage of the revolutionary propaganda. Hitherto the 
Revolutionists had talked much about equality ; but, except 
in the drastic scheme of progressive taxation decreed by the 
men of ’93, little had been done towards enforcing it, and by 
the year 1795 it was notorious that large fortunes had been 
made by stock-jobbers and speculators in the recently con- 
fiscated “Domaines Nationaux.’’ The ostentatious display 





of wealth by the nouwveauz riches added zest to Babeuf’s 
communistic propaganda. Nevertheless, it is an exaggera- 
tion to say, as Mr. Bax does, that the revolutionary party 
was a party of the small middle-class, and was dominated 
by its ideals. In 1793, Billaud, Varennes, Roux, Varlet, 
Chalier, and others, commenced a propaganda of a distinctly 
socialistic stamp. The first-named enunciated this impor- 
tant maxim—‘“ Let there be no citizen who can dispense 
with employment, and let there be no citizen unable to 
learn a trade and practise it.” |The ideal of a society 
modelled on a colony of beavers has never been more drasti- 
cally stated, and it evoked much support in the Paris Com- 
mune and among the men of the Mountain, until, in July 
1794, the Robespierre group perished on the scaffold, where- 
upon Billaud was banished to Surinam. The triumph of 
the middle-class sections of Paris on May 20th, 1795, marked 
the end of all efforts towards Socialism; but there were 
more exponents of the creed than is allowed by Mr. Bax, 
who does not name Billaud, and refers only very briefly to 
the moves in the direction of municipal Socialism attempted 
by Hébert and Chaumette in the Commune of Paris. 

The chief value of this volume lies in the chapters which 
give an account of the rise and progress of Babeuf’s con- 
spiracy. It drew its strength from the indignation caused 
by the abolition of the truly democratic constitution of 
1793. That of 1795 excluded from the franchise most of the 
working classes; and the installation of the Directory in 
the autumn of that year seemed a deliberate attempt to 
reverse the principles of the Revolution. Under cover of 
restoring that constitution, Babeuf, Amar, Buonarotti (a 
descendant of Michael Angelo), and others fomented a rising 
which was to lead to a re-distribution of wealth in an 
avowedly communistic régime. One of its decrees declared 
for the establishment of a national community of goods, 
which should be exploited by all its healthy members, so 
as to furnish “an equal and moderate existence.” The 
scheme betrays the French love of symmetry and pathetic 
belief in the power of pretty phrases, which was to invalidate 
the Utopias of Fourier, Cabet, &c. Of course, the insur- 
rection against the Directory, planned by these imaginative 
young men, came to nought. Betrayed by a Government 
spy, the leaders were arrested and sent off to Vendome in 








ignominious fashion. A few of their followers vainly 
attempted to win over the troops at the camp of Grenelle 
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(September 7th, 1796); but the utter collapse of the move- 
ment showed the strength of the middle-class reaction, and 
of the militarist spirit which had been fed by the triumphs 
of Bonaparte in Italy. Mr. Bax thinks it uncertain whether 
the Director Barras and Bonaparte himself had secretly 
dallied with the Communists. It seems utterly impro- 
bable; for the corrupt Director who had acquired five 
estates out of the ‘“‘Domaines Nationaux,’’ and the severely 
objective Corsican who was conquering Italy, had much to 
lose and nothing to gain from a régime of egalitarian philan- 
thropy. Babeuf’s last speeches and letters, as given by 
Mr. Bax, evince sincerity and social enthusiasm in a high 
degree; but he displayed none of the abilities necessary to 


the would-be re-organiser of society at a time when nine men | 
out of ten desired its consolidation on the lines marked out | 


in 1789-1795. That he was flighty and unstable appeared 
in all his doings. The only men of action connected with 
the plot were Amar and Vadier, formerly members of the 
secret Committee of General Security, who would have been 
far better leaders than the impulsive and inexperienced 
Babeuf. 

In the “Conclusion,” Mr. Bax shows how the Com- 
munist leader was led by Robespierre’s example to endeavor 
to seize on power by the efforts of a determined minority. 
The means to be used were certainly to a large extent 
borrowed from Robespierre, for whom Babeuf professed an 
unreasoning admiration; but the “Babouvist” system 
differed widely from that of the “sea-green incorruptible,” 
who saw no further than the shadowy ideals of Lycurgus 


and the cantonal millenium sketched by the Genevese | 


Rousseau. 
Utopia of Morelly to existing conditions. He failed; but, 
as is here shown, he pointed the way along which Blanqui 
and many extreme Socialists have sought to lead mankind. 


Babeuf had the courage to seek to adapt the | 


We have noted some of the defects in the author’s other- | 


wise excellent presentation of the subject, and must allude 
to one other. 
played by trade guilds in the ancien régime. But all the 
trades in corporate towns were rigidly organised, newcomers 
finding it virtually impossible to gain admission to those 
exclusive associations. This fact explains the misery of 
peasants and others who migrated to Paris in 1789; and it 
further accounts for the readiness of reformers to set up, 
albeit on broader foundations, a system of industry which 
that of the old guilds had adumbrated. When Mr. Bax 
says (page 254) that the economic conditions of that time 
told against the movement for co-operative working and 
common ownership, he forgets that the old trade guilds 
had accustomed the higher grades of mechanics to a regu- 
lation of industry to which their descendants long remained 
strangers. 





REASON AND MAN. 


‘*Menneskelig Kvintessens.” By Sicurp Insen. (Christiania 
and Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel.) 


Tue only thing that is not quite clear in Dr. Sigurd Ibsen’s 
volume of essays is the general title which he has given 
them. ‘“Menneskelig Kvintessens,” literally rendered, 
means simply “ Human Quintessence’’; but in what sense 
are we to understand the expression? We may turn for 
guidance to a passage—the only passage—in which the words 
occur in the text. It runs as follows :— 


““We do not exist for the purpose of working out the 
theoretic schemes of natural science; what we have to do 
is to realise our specific individuality. Let us not, in such 
matters, look to nature, which after all eludes our compre- 
hension, but rather seek for guidance in the study of man, 
into whose constitution we can gain a certain insight. And 
as we study it, we begin to perceive that there is (if I may 
so call it) a human quintessence, which is the determining 
factor. To employ an illustration: Ore takes its name from 
the metal it contains, not from the rock which contains the 
metal, however great its quantitative preponderance. That 
which makes man man is not the impulses which we share 
with other creatures; no, it is a special motive power which 
stands above these impulses, regulating and modifying them, 
transforming and re-creating. I mean the motive power 
which impels us to bring our existence and circumstances 
into harmony with an ideal which we carry within us.” 


This extract, if it does not make the title precisely a 
luminous one, at least shows the sense in which the words 
are to be understood. 


There is no mention of the important part | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


The book consists of four essays, which blend into a 
single treatise: They are entitled, “ Nature and Man”; 
“Why Politics Lag Behind” ; “On Human Aptitudes and 
Human Art”; “On Great Men: An Essay in Valuation.” 
Dr. Ibsen might have placed on his title-page, as a motto, 
“Glory to Man in the highest, for Man is the Master of 
Things.” Not that it is any religion of humanity that he 
proclaims. His book is an effort of pure reason, without 
the smallest emotional emphasis. It is scarcely the book 
one would expect of a poet’s son; in its temper and method 
there is more of John Stuart Mill than of Henrik Ibsen. 
Yet it is by no means a cold or uninspiring production. In 
spite of its austere abstention from rhetoric, it may rather 
be called a stimulating appeal to the human will and the 
human intellect to realise their potentialities, and not 
suffer themselves to be hoodwinked by false analogies 
drawn from half-understood science. It is a very luminous 
book—in that respect its title does it injustice. Its thought, 
though highly compressed, is always clear, and its width 
of outlook is very remarkable. If it does not attract all 
the attention it deserves, the reason must be sought in 
its very lucidity and sanity. The latter-day prophet who 
would catch the ear of the world must have in his com- 
position something either of the madman or of the mounte- 
bank. There never was anyone more devoid of these quali- 
fications than Dr. Sigurd Ibsen. 

Nothing is harder than to compress into a few para- 
graphs the gist of a long and close train of reasoning. Dr. 
Ibsen’s argument is something like this: While man is no 
doubt a part of Nature, he is specifically man in propor- 
tion to his divergence from Nature as a whole. Therefore, 
most of the analogies drawn from Nature, in the interests 
either of a facile optimism or of a paralysing pessimism, 
are false and misleading. All the ideas which shape human 
life to higher ends—the idea of progress, for instance, and 
the idea of justice—reside in the mind of man and nowhere 
else in Nature. The doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
does not in the least imply that there is a bias towards 
progress inherent in the very constitution of things. Equally 
unfounded are the moral commonplaces, such as that wrong- 
doing brings its own punishment, or that the sins of the 
fathers are visited on the children. This is partly true of 
a very limited class of sins; but so long as a man takes care 
of his health, he may murder and steal to his heart’s con- 
tent without transmitting any hereditary stigma to his 
progeny. “Took into the history of royal, noble, and 
millionaire families, and you will find abundant evidence, 
on every hand, that children may flourish and wax fat on 
the proceeds of their fathers’ sins.”” There is, in short, no 
moral order and no progressive purpose in Nature as distinct 
from man. It is (so Dr. Ibsen argues) we ourselves that 
must make for righteousness: it is useless to trust to ‘“‘ some- 
thing not ourselves,” whether we turn for that “ something ” 
to theology or to science. Society is not an organism, but— 
mark the difference—an organisation. Such catchwords as 
“Evolution, not revolution” are mere refuges for mental 
inertia. Progress is the cumulative product of the human 
intellect and will. Evolution has not sensibly improved 
the human race in the whole span of historic time: the 
Greeks were at least as good thinkers, artists, and athletes 
as we. Nevertheless, humanity has—in a very real and 
essential sense—progressed enormously. And how? Simply 
by taking thought, and adding thought to thought. Man 
is the only animal which can adapt Nature to its uses ; nor 
is it possible to set a limit to that process of adaptation. 
And human nature—which popular philosophy would make 
the most unyielding substance in the world—is scarcely less 
adaptable than our material environment. 

The essay entitled “ Why Politics Lag Behind” might 
be read—or misread—as a satire upon democracy. It has 
points in common with M. Faguet’s “Culte de 1’Incompé- 
tence”; but its essential spirit is entirely different. How 
is it, Dr. Ibsen asks, that while art and science are always 
far in advance of the average apprehension and appreciation, 
political practice is seldom on a level even with the most 
ordinary political thought of the time? “In the more back- 
ward countries, people are thankful if ‘influential circles’ 
do not do altogether too much harm, while in the more 
advanced nations, it is deemed all that can be expected if 
they act in consonance with the average intelligence of the 
people.” It is considered the highest possible eulogy of, 
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say, an international arrangement that it should answer to 
the dictates of “sound common-sense.” 


“‘ Imagine this criterion applied to achievements of another 
order! Congratulate a poet or a man of science on the fact 
that his work is an expression of sound common sense, and 
you will find that he will scarcely thank you for the 
compliment. . In international politics, we are 
subject to a power which we call ‘ the situation,’ and we are 
so accustomed to it that we accept it as a necessity, without 
thinking how pitilessly it lays bare the inadequacy of our 
political machinery. ‘The situation’--what should we say 
of a railway management which should rank this unforeseeable 
x among the constant factors of its traffic? We demand 
that traffic shall follow a plan in which everything is calculated 
and combined in advance, so that no such thing as a 
‘situation’ can arise. As if we had not enough 
to do with the natural forces we have every day to encounter, 
to tame and to regulate, we have contrived to fashion a 
counterpart to them in social arrangements over which we 
have incomplete control, and which now and then overwhelm 
us with the capriciousness of a force of nature. Not only 
our international politics, but our social economy bears 
witness to this fact. The money-market, the market of 
commodities, capital and labor, ail these factors are apt, 
without a moment’s warning, to take the bit between their 
teeth and get out of control.” 


Dr. Ibsen, in short, enlarges upon that lack of order, 
forethought, and design in our political and social life, which 
has impressed so many other progressive thinkers. Why is 
it, he asks, that the science and art of human well-being 
should be the most backward of all the arts or sciences? 
Why is man so far from being the master of his own 
destinies, even within the limits imposed by Nature? 

The answer to this puzzle he finds in the survival of 
“ magtforhold ’’—“ relations of force.’’ Here it is a little 
difficult to render his thought accurately. He is certainly 
not to be taken as adopting a Tolstoyan standpoint. Per- 
haps one might fairly, if somewhat freely, paraphrase his 
argument by saying that he finds the foe to right reason 
in vested interests with force behind them. Not, of course, 
that the vested interests are all of a material order. ‘‘ What 
is called conservatism and loyalty to tradition consists, for 
the most part, in the effort to prolong the ghostly existence 
of deceased ideas and ordinances: the past is to determine 
the present, the dead are to rule over the living.” But there 
has been real progress :— 

“There was a time when the Church had the secular 
arm at its command, and when the State exercised supreme 
authority over the faith of its subjects; eujus regio, ejus 
religio. Now we see that both the State and the 
Church can quite well get on without this religious coercion, 
whose bloody records are in our eyes only a series of stupid 
cruelties. May it not go likewise with other forms of 
coercion, with certain supposed necessities of State, internal 
and external, which most people nowadays regard as of the 
utmost importance? The private relations of the 
cultivated classes are now built upon a complex 
system of self-imposed rules, a discipline without coercion, 
which is obeyed as implicitly as any legal edict. An 
Australian savzge would be unable to understand this form 
of intercourse, and we civilised people can scarcely conceive 
it transferred to public life; but that is because our public 
life, in more ways than we dream, still moves on the plane 
of Australian savagery.” 

Dr. Ibsen wrote, of course, before our English consti- 
tutional struggle had reached its full development. He 
does not fail, however, to allude to the House of Lords 
as one of the embattled strongholds of vested interests. In 
another edition, he may perhaps find in the methods of 
some of its defenders illustrations of the position he takes 
up in the last sentence of the foregoing extract. 


WItiiaM ARCHER. 





A DECORATIVE DRAMA. 


“Mariamne: A Conflict.” By T. Stcrcz Moorz. (Duckworth. 
2s. net.) 


Mr. Sturce Moorer’s play exposes in some detail the 
feelings of Herod and Mariamne during their last few hours 
of married life. Herod has returned triumphant after she 
had thought him dead, and wished him so, as the murderer 
of her brother, and the tyrant who had arranged that should 
he die she was not to survive. In mourning dress she rejects 
his love-making; but her mother, Alexandra, lately her 
instigator against Herod, is alarmed lest they should lose 
power by Mariamne’s coldness, and urges her to relent. 








She does so because she is persuaded that her mother has 
been for and against Helen only out of policy. Then 
Herod’s mother and sister, in fear of their position, 
conspire against the Queen. Herod is told that she has 
secured his love by drugs, and now has a worse drug ready 
for him. She is arrested, and tried, and condemned, after 
refusing to plead. In prison she sees that pride has been 
the cause of her misery, as of her silence at the trial. She 
asks in vain to see Herod. He rushes in too late. 

The play, not a piece of antiquity and rhetoric, would 
have been interesting without its celebrated figures, though 
they and their period do in this poet’s hands add another 
attraction to the domestic conflict. 

Cypros and Salome wrangling with Mariamne and 
Alexandra for the conspicuous place at Herod’s return is 
only one of several vivid and colored scenes from 
the royal life of Jews and Idumeans. The second 
act has several such moments, and is full also 
of the essential conflict between the passionate and 
impatient King and the estranged, passionate woman. 
She groans at his embrace, and he rushes out. 
Alexandra enters and argues. Mariamne sends for Herod 
and relents, though ‘‘ an hour since I hated thee, with all 
my heart I did.’’ Her own hands throw off mourning robe 
and veil, as she bids her women robe her in a fit manner 
for the King. Whereupon Herod says, ‘‘ This is my 
Queen!’ and turns and kicks the robes together towards 
the chests, which the women and eunuchs commence pack- 
ing, while the Queen is being arrayed by her maidens. King 
and Queen go off into the garden, Herod praising her dress, 
his own gift: “’Tis from Damascus, and, I deem, 
unique.’’ This would have been the end of a popular play. 
But Herod again offends Mariamne, and she puts him off, 
and this, coinciding with her enemies’ conspiracy, ruins her. 

Princess Salome, eavesdropping on two lovers, obtains 
their treachery as the price of secrecy. One of them, the 
cupbearer, tells the story of the drugs. Alexandra bursts in 
on Mariamne with thenews, mentioning that Herod had glared 
on her “‘ in such a sort that I made haste to get beyond his 
reach.” At the trial, Herod is screened from the bewitching 
beauty of his Queen. This trial act, which is too long, though 
good in itself, and an excellent opportunity for making clear 
some of the past, is enlivened by Herod’s furious interrup- 
tions of the one doctor who dares oppose him—by Salome 
hastening to ask Herod not to allow the Queen’s execution 
to wait—by Alexandra coming up to her daughter, and 
after abusing her for her silence, striking her in the face, 
with ‘‘ Speak, stubborn strumpet, speak!’’ As has been 
said, Mr. Moore is excellent with these violent people, 
with Herod rushing to save his condemned wife, and sinking 
down sobbing : ‘‘ This enervating passion will decrease,’’ and 
then with an “O my wife! ’’ wailing and falling prostrate. 

The play is a careful and living study of such charac- 
ters, with an impressive decorative background. The verse 
seems rarely essential. It is often brief, but its brevity is 
hard won by some very tame blank verse, and still worse, by 
the inharmonious use of unusual constructions, like “ for 
there are who come,’’ and “Not less are drugged, who sip 
suspicion’s cup”; by periphrasis like ‘“ Those we must brush 
against and touch in answering each day’s claim”; by lack 
of force like— 


** Does it then happen nothing waits the doing 
Of those who would give all they are to help?” 


or by cramped compression, as in the last clause of— 


“Or dost thou choose 
Instant decapitation now to end 
Thy troubles, patience judged as not worth while?” 


In these faults, if not elsewhere, the play carries very clear 
marks of its making. 





TOWN TALK. 
“Palk of the Town.” By Mrs.Jonn Lane. (Lane. 6s.) 


Mrs. Lane seems the social and observant American who 
takes life amiably and finds it a good subject of chat. She 
wears clothes (since she does not live at a “nature cure’’), 
but considers that, could the tyranny of clothes be abolished, 
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woman would become a kind of super-woman. How, she 
asks, can the female martyr to clothes compete with man? 


“It isnt that we haven't the intellect, it is simply that 
we haven't the time. Abolish the tyranny of clothes and see 
how great we women can become! ” 


Mrs. Lane walks and travels (as far as Biskra), and 
rides in omnibuses, and takes afternoon tea, and dines, and 
goes to sales and to church; and, like Beatrice, she has “a 
good eye, uncle.” It is an eye that is never bent on vacancy 
—an eye that marks Royalty and the sandwich-man, the 
distraught speaker at a public banquet, and the bland 
professional toast-master behind him who commands silence 
alike for the freethinker and the bishop. 

** How sick to death a toast-master must get of eloquence! 

Even references to ‘our sainted mother in the dear old 

homestead ’ must leave him unconvinced. The jokes and the 

pathos were old before he was born, and his hair is hoary 
white. No wonder that his professional enthusiasm is tinged 
with melancholy. Supposing that, like the historic worm, he 
turns and takes to literature in an access of misanthropy, and 
writes ‘A Nonsense Book of Eloquence’! Wouldn’t it be 
dreadful!” 
Your toast-master grows into the most imperturbable of men ; 
but we remember one who was once, at least, somewhat 
seriously put from his course. He was an eminent City 
practitioner, well known to diners at the Mansion House, 
with a voice like Black Donald’s pibroch. It was a voice to 
waken tribes, but it failed on this occasion to rouse the royal 
duke who was down for a speech on the Army. His Highness 
had gone to sleep under cover of the flower-pot in front of 
him, and the question for solution between the Lord Mayor 
and the toast-master was: To restore the Prince to speech, 
or let the Army go to the dogs? Will any reader on any 
beach be at the trouble of guessing how the toast-master 
saved the situation? 

An American lady, resident in England, is necessarily 
something of a traveller, and Mrs. Lane gives us a full 
and entertaining chapter on “ The American and His Holi- 
day.” Paris, it seems, is no longer the one and only goal. 


“That represented the acme of aspiration of the ’sixties 
and ’seventies. In those days, we took England by the 
way, end, in passing, did homage to Shakespeare, the Crystal 
Palace, Westminster Abbey, and Madame Tussaud’s. os 
We also went on Dickens’ pilgrimages, as no one else did. 
ese Finally we fled to that gay city on the 
Seine, in whose deplorable vocabulary there is no such word 
as ‘home. * Since then the wheel of change has 
swung round; Paris has sobered down, and London has 
cheered up.” 


We dare not say that the Continental Sunday is begin- 
ning to be Anglicised ; but there is no doubt that the London 
Sunday has been appreciably Frenchified; and, surely, 
Mrs. Lane is incorrect in suggesting that it is still no place 
for the hungry. With church parade the town is filled 
with the aroma of French cookery, and the voluntary has 
scarcely ceased when the fiddles are tuning up. We learned 
to enjoy Sunday, Mrs. Lane insists, not from the French 
but from her own countrymen, who also invented “ Yurrup ” 
as a summer resort. The influence has, no doubt, been 
chiefly feminine, for the American man is even now less 
travelled than his wife. Mrs. Lane opines that he does 
not grumble over-much at being left at home. He has the 
house in New York to himself, and practises experiments 
in cocktails. This may be only a degree more reprehensible 
than coming to England to discover in the statues of West- 
minster Abbey “a kind of awful Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks 
done in stone and without any fun.” 

Who was aware, till Mrs. Lane said it, that the sand- 
wich-man in the London streets is known to his kind by the 
name of the person or thing he advertises? Mrs. Lane 
found a party of sandwich-men collected for lunch at the 
gravel-bin in Hanover Square. 


“As I lingered modestly behind the gravel-bin, I 
discovered that they did not know each other at all, but, 
by some unwritten law of etiquette, each addressed the other 
by the name on his board. 

““I was glad to discover in them a touch of our common 
human nature—a base touch, possibly, but still very human, 
for as soon as they hed liberated their patient backs from 
Sefiora Agrippina, the musical conductor with the cuffs, the 
young lady with the corsets, the Turkish bath, and Ezekiel 
the Prophet, they not only leaned them up against the 
railings, but they stood them all on their heads, whereupon 
they fell to.” . 











ROGER BACON. 


“Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi Fasc III.” Liber 
Primus Communium Naturalium Fratris Rogeri: Partes Tertia 
et Quarta. Edidit Roserr STgELE. (Clareudon Press. 10s. Gd. 
net.) 


Durning the last fifty years much has been done, not to rescue 
Roger Bacon’s name from oblivion (for he has never been 
forgotten), but to make his writings accessible and to render 
possible a true estimate of his place in the history of thought. 
In 1859 Brewer edited in the Rolls Series for the first time 
the ‘‘Opus Tertium,’’ the most personal and autobiographical 
of Roger Bacon’s writings. Emile Charles’s ‘‘ Roger Bacon ”’ 
(1861) still remains the most complete review of his life and 
works. In 1897 Dr. Bridges published the ‘‘ Opus Majus ”’ 
in two volumes. This edition, with its introduction and notes, 
is of great value in spite of its mumerous errors, 
which the editor rectified in a supplementary volume in 
1900. The ‘‘ Greek Grammar” of Roger Bacon, with a 
fragment of his Hebrew Grammar, was edited by Nolan and 
Hirsch in 1902. Abbot Gasquet discovered in the Vatican 
Library, and printed in the ‘‘ English Historical Review,” 
vol. xii., a very important fragment, which threw light both 
on Roger Bacon’s life and his methods of working; and a 
still more important discovery has recently been made by 
Professor Duhem. As this has not received in England the 
attention it deserves, we take this opportunity of mentioning 
it here. In the course of his researches on the history of 
Astronomy, Prof. Duhem’s attention was drawn to a manu- 
script in the National Library in Paris, containing, accord- 
ing to the catalogue, a treatise of the Arabian astronomer, 
Alpetragius or Al Bitrogi. On examination the work proved 
to be the missing portion of the ‘‘ Opus Tertium,’’ the 
existence of which had been suspected, but nothing more. 
It contains not only a summary and commentary on the 
latter parts of the ‘‘ Opus Majus,”’ but a careful exposition 
and criticism (showing Roger Bacon at his best) of the 
astronomical systems of Ptolemy and Al Bitrogi. Of more 
popular interest are the chapters on Alchemy, (in which 
Bacon explains the secret terms used in the science), and a 
recipe for the manufacture of gunpowder, which may perhaps 
necessitate the modification of some of the conclusions which 
Colonel Hime arrived at in his valuable and ingenious 
chapter on Roger Bacon in ‘‘ Gunpowder and Ammunition.” 

There are probably more discoveries in store for us, 
though perhaps none so important as that of Professor 
Duhem. Father Mandonnet, O.P., has recently claimed for 
Roger Bacon the authorship of the ‘‘ Speculum Astronomis,”’ 
usually ascribed to Albertus Magnus, and printed among 
his works: the learned Dominican is probably right in 


‘ assigning the treatise to 1277, and to the occasion of the 


condemnation of Roger at Paris propter quasdam novitates, 
but the ascription of it to Bacon himself is doubtful. More 
probable: is Father F. Delorme’s attribution to Bacon of 
an unpublished treatise, ‘‘ De Incarnatione sive de Secretis 
Philosophis,’’ generally ascribed to John of Paris, O.P. 
(surnamed ‘‘ Qui Dort’’), but this seems to be of little 
value in itself. The chapters on Greek, and especially 
Hebrew Grammar, in which Samuel Berger as long ago as 
1893 detected Roger Bacon’s influence, still remain in 
manuscript, and deserve the attention of Hebrew scholars. 

Mr. Robert Steele has done far more than any living 
Englishman in editing Roger Bacon’s works. Indeed, if we 
except his work and the recent volume of the British Society 
of Franciscan Studies, containing Dr. Rashdall’s edition of 
Roger’s last fragmentary treatise, ‘‘ Compendium Studii 
Theologiw,”’ with a list of Bacon’s writings and manuscripts 
by Mr. A. G. Little, England has not much to show in this 
direction in recent years as compared with the numerous and 
careful studies by French and German scholars. Mr. Steele 
began with the so-called ‘‘ Metaphysica,’’ a fragment perhaps 
originally included in the ‘‘ Opus Minus.’’ Next followed 
the first two parts of the first book of the ‘‘ Communia 
Naturalium,’’ and now we have Parts III. and IV., which 
deal with motion and generation or production, and conclude 
the first book. Almost contemporaneously with the appear- 
ance of this volume, Father Héver, S.0.Cist., has*printed the 
fourth part (on generation or production) in his series of 
articles on ‘‘ Roger Bacon’s Hylomorphismus,”’ in the 
“Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und Spekulative Theologie.” 
The close agreement between the two texts vouches for the 
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substantial accuracy of both: where they differ a comparison 
with the British Museum facsimile of the Mazarin manu- 
script shows that the advantage lies nearly always, but not 
invariably, with Mr. Steele. 

Mr. Steele has then given us a good text; he has care- 
fully identified Bacon’s numerous references, and indicated 
generally, though not in sufficient detail, what parts of 
his earlier works he incorporated in the ‘‘ Communia 
Naturalium.”’ But we wish the editor had gone further, and 
given the reader a little more help. There is no introduction, 
no commentary, and (apart from the headings of chapters) 
no summary, such as he prefixed to the ‘“‘ Metaphysica.”’ 
Help of this kind would have added greatly to the practical 
usefulness of the edition. 

The ‘‘ Communia Naturalium,”’ or Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, formed part of a great encyclopedic work which 
Bacon planned, but never carried out in its entirety. It 
was to consist of four volumes ; the first devoted to Languages 
and Logic, the second to Mathematics, the third to Natural 
Philosophy and the various physical sciences, the fourth to 
Metaphysics and Morals. In Mr. Steele’s two fasciculi, we 
have the first book of the third volume. In it Bacon, while 
following in the main Aristotle’s physical treatises, handles 
with much originality many of the problems which were 
agitating the philosophic world of his time—matter and 
form, the principle of individuation, the question’ of 
universals. He maintains, like most of the Franciscans, the 
doctrine of the plurality of forms; he combats still more 
vigorously the doctrine of the unity of matter, for then 
(eventually) ‘‘ matter would be God, which is impossible.”’ 
To the question whether form or matter is the individualising 
principle, his answer seems to be—both together. Every 
substance is a compositum of form and matter: each has 
its special matter and its special form. ‘‘ An ass does not 
differ from a horse only by form, but by matter also.’’ 
Bacon gets impatient with these metaphysical problems: 
‘there is a great deal of nonsense in this question which 
they raise about individuation.’’ His attitude to recognised 
authorities is characteristic. ‘‘ The saints (such as Gregory 
the Great) said many things and then retracted them—and 
if they had lived longer they would have retracted more.”’ 
He is less willing to differ from Aristotle ; and when he does 
so (as in the question of the eternity of the world), he is 
inclined to twist Aristotle’s meaning into agreement with 
his own, or to maintain that Aristotle had been mis- 
represented by the incompetence of his translators. 

The ‘‘Communia Naturalium’’ shows Bacon to have 
been as fully versed in scholastic philosophy as any of his 
great contemporaries. But his influence on scholasticism 
was that of a solvent—destructive rather than constructive. 
After all, his real contribution to thought was his exposition 
of the experimental method and his opening out of new 
fields of knowledge, in which, however, he had few com- 
panions in his own day, and, until two centuries had elapsed, 
still fewer followers. 





NEW NOVELS. 
“ A Portentous History.” By Atrrep TuxNyson. (Heinemann. 


6s.) 

“The Hampdenshire Wonder.” By J. D. Beresrorp. (Sidg- 
wick and Jackson. 6s.) 

“The Long Roll.” By Mary Jounston. (Constable. 6s.) 

“The Queen of All Hearts,” By Eric CLement Scort. (Green- 
ing. 68.) 


Enercy of expression rather than literary form, force of 
feeling rather than intellectual brilliance, characterise 
“A Portentous History,’’ by Mr. Alfred Tennyson. The 
characters are undeniably lifelike; the atmosphere 
of a Scottish village carries conviction, and _ there 
is a certain human warmth in the whole picture 
that augurs well for the author’s future. Jim Macdonald, 
the “portentous” hero, is the child of a Scottish 
quarryman, and the misery that his huge over-grown body 
brings on his simple, affectionate nature is due to the un- 
thinking cruelty of his mischievous schoolmates and the 
dense misapprehensions of his elders and betters. The 
character sketches of Dr. Spens, the kind-hearted doctor, 
Mr. Maitland, the sarcastic Dominie, and the Reverend 
Simon, the officious minister, pair well with those of the 
pawky inhabitants of Tuchan, who ostracise the unfortunate 





Jim. The episode of Jim’s violent passion for the beautiful, 
spiteful girl, Jessie, to whom he appears merely a huge, 
repulsive monster, is drawn with real insight ; but there is per- 
haps too much exaggeration in the description of Jim’s run- 
ning amuck through Tuchan, in his savage delirium of fury, 
and of the people barring their doors against him. The 
positive strength of the picture is balanced, indeed, by an 
excess of perfervid feeling, which at times approaches senti- 
mentality. Mr. Tennyson’s picturesque and fluent style 
is remarkable in a first book; but, for that reason, we 
trust that he may not be led, later on, to accentuate 
his gift of rhetorical description. His style needs chasten- 
ing, and many pages of his philosophical asides on human 
destiny would be better away. He seems, indeed, to have 
absorbed, in a curiously complete manner, the mental atmos- 
phere of his Scottish scenes, and we should guess that he has 
been influenced not a little by Carlyle. In any case, “A 
Portentous History’’ is a novel out of the common, and 
its creative energy suggests promise of good things to come. 
In “The Hampdenshire Wonder,” Mr. J. D. Beresford 
elaborates an unusual theme with a distinctive force of 
luminous irony. The infant prodigy of the tale, Master 
Victor Stott, is the son of Ginger Stott, the famous pro- 
fessional cricketer, and Ellen Jakes, a village woman, who 
is of a taciturn, retiring disposition. The child is born 
preternaturally wise, with quite abnormal mental powers. 
The calm gaze of this infant makes everyone on whom it 
falls conscious of his own mental inferiority to a degree 
that is staggering. Crashaw, the rector of the parish, 
Challis, the country gentleman of wide culture and marked 
brain power, O’Connell, the doctor, and the narrator of 
the tale, all feel “ unpleasantly ignorant, small, and negli- 
gible,” when the extraordinary boy, for once in a way with- 
draws himself from his cogitations and looks at his inter- 
locutors. “One apprehended some vast, inconceivable possi- 
bilities of mind-function when the Wonder looked at me 
with intention.” His father, Ginger Stott, is so cowed 
by the “blarsted freak,” that he early withdraws himself 
from the vicinity, and leaves Ellen Mary, who blindly adores 
the child, to bring him up alone. The extreme cleverness 
of the author’s narrative lies, however, less in the sugges- 
tiveness of the prodigy’s powers than in the different sen- 
sations that he arouses in the minds of the grown-ups. The 
Wonder is all compact of pure intellect—his self-constituted 
guardians are, in comparison with him, men of benighted 
and feeble apprehensions, blinded by their passions, preju- 
dices, and self-interests. Take, for example, the attitude 
of Crashaw, the futile parson, who prides himself on recon- 
ciling the truths of science with the revelations of religion :— 
““T want to have the child certified as an idiot, and 
sent to an asylum.” 
“On what grounds? ” 
‘He is undoubtedly lacking mentally,’ 
and his influence is, or may be, malignant.” 
‘* Explain,” suggested Challis. 
For a few seconds Crashaw paused, intent on the pattern 
of the carpet, and working his hands slowly. 
Challis saw that the man’s knuckles were white, that he 
was straining his hands together. 
“ He has denied God,” he said at last with great solemnity. 
Challis rose abruptly, and went over to the window; the 
next words were spoken to his back. 
“*T have, myself, heard this infant of four years use the 
most abhorrent blasphemy.” 
Challis had composed himself, ‘‘Oh! I say; that’s bad,” 


he said, as he turned towards the room again. 
* * * o * * * * 


said Crashaw, 


“‘T consider it less a case of idiocy than of possession— 
maleficent possession,” replied Crashaw. He did not see 
his host’s grim smile. 

““ Well, and the blasphemy?” prompted Challis. ‘“ At 
the end of my instruction, the child, still looking away from 
me, shook his head, and said what I had told him was not 
true. I confess that I was staggered. Possibly, I lost my 
temper, somewhat. I may have grown rather warm in my 
speech. And at last . . .”  Crashaw clenched his 
hands and spoke in such a low voice that Challis could 
hardly hear him. ‘“ At last he turned to me and said things 
which I could not possibly repeat, which I pray I may never 
hear again from the mouth of any living being.” 

“Profanities, obscurities, er—swear-words,” suggested 
Challis. 

“Blasphemy! Flasphemy!” cried Crashaw. “Oh! I 
wonder that I didn’t injure the child.” 


The Wonder is accommodated with a seat in Challis’s 
library, and, with his prodigious memory, he soon masters 
the contents of the books that are worth his attention. The 
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scene in which the prodigy is examined, at the parson’s 
instigation, by the Education Committee, selected by the 
Ailesworth County Council is most amusing satire, and 
makes us wish that the author would exercise his gift in a 
field of national interest. Mr. Beresford has, among other 
things, the knack of reproducing aptly the fine shades of 
vulgar speech, and his insidious irony is never blurred by 
indecisiveness of touch or super-subtlety of phrasing. The 
novel is one admirable in balance and in felicitous con- 
struction. 

“The Long Roll’ has the characteristic merits 
and defects of the popular school of American novelists 
of today. In all the finer attributes of style, feel- 
ing, atmosphere, and individuality of outlook, Miss 
Mary Johnston is deficient, and were a severe critic 
to pronounce this story negligible as art, we should find it 
difficult to gainsay him. The fact is that books of this 
type must be assessed by standards different from those 
applied to the work of leading European novelists. They 
are written for the mass of people who have no eye for 
the subtle inflexions of nature, or their cunning modulations 
in the mind of the creative artist. There is but little evi- 
dence of the creative imagination in “The Long Roll.” The 
author, as she states in her preface, has transferred to her 
pages many score of “actual happenings of the American 
Civil War, recorded by men and women writing of that 
through which they lived,’’ and these give an air of fictitious 
reality to a narrative that is practically an able summary 
of the military operations of Stonewall Jackson. For a novel 
of war there is a strange air of evasion in the atmosphere, 
in the conversations, in the contacts, and in the feelings 
of the combatants. We seem to be assisting at a vivid 
panorama, from which all the shock and force of hard 
fact have been uniformly softened to please the domestic 
circle. The story, of course, apart from this, is extremely 
readable, and to her workmanlike digest of a complicated 
series of historical events in the theatre of war, Miss Johnston 
brings all the remarkable industry and conscientiousness 
in the art of story-telling for which she is celebrated. The 
great mass of readers will thoroughly enjoy the book, which 
is an excellent one for holiday reading. 

In “Queen of All Hearts’’ Mr. Eric Clement Scott has 
successfully reversed the poet’s immortal dictum, “ All the 
world’s a stage,’’ and it is difficult, when we are in the 
thick of the story, to conceive that all of us have not at 
one time or another trodden the boards of the Repertoire 
Theatre. The heroine, Lady Mary Ffolliot, popularly known 
as Lady Molly, runs away from Castle Craig and Lord 
Launceston, her haughty father, and makes a hit in the 
immortal melodrama, “ Cynthia’s Way.” The astute actor- 
manager, Bellamy, tries to keep Lady Molly on the stage; 
but there is a danger of her being lost to the profession, 
till she falls passionately in love with the manager, Geoffrey 
Brandt. Unfortunately, Brandt is already married, and the 
theatrical climax is reached when his wife falls from the 
flies under suspicious circumstances; and Brandt, for the 
sake of saving Lady Molly’s reputation, confesses falsely 
to the crime of murder. They do such things on the stage, 
if not off it, and Mr. Clement Scott is to be congratulated on 
his skill in sandwiching together romance and reality, and 
seasoning it with the pleasing condiment of excitement. 
Brandt would be hanged for the murder had not “ Yank ”’ 
Bridgman, of the Temple Theatre staff, roused suspicion 
by abruptly leaving the Coroner’s Court ; and, on his arrest, 
by trying to shoot his denunciator. It is evident that Mr 
Clement Scott inherits, in full measure, his family’s pre- 
dilection for the stage, and the merits and defects of his 
story are all steeped in the vivid color of theatrical romance. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘* Essays on the Purpose of Art.” By Mrs. Russe. BARRINGTON. 

(Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Mas. Russert Barrincton describes her book as “a plea 
for the value of the permanent in art”; it is also ‘a kind 
of sequel in the form of essays” to the well-known critical 
biographies of Watts and Leighton. An extreme prolixity 
was a principal characteristic of her “ Leighton,” and the 
present volume tends to be too redundant; yet the book 





will repay study for the sake of the grains of wisdom that 
may be extracted from a mass of rhetoric and quotation. 
The first essay, entitled ‘‘ Present Conditions unfavorable to 
the Creation of Permanent Art,” sums up these conditions 
with a good deal of force. Restlessness, which encourages 
temporary rather than abiding conditions, want of reverence 
of beauty, a tendency to specialise in a narrow groove, the 
competitive system of education, and a “ surrender to French 
tenets in art: the following a lead which in no wise en- 
courages the genius indigenous in the English people,” con- 
stitute, in Mrs. Barrington’s opinion, the root of the evil. 
In the essay on “ National Individuality,” she differentiates 
between French and English sentiment in art by defining the 
former as purely esthetic and the latter as both esthetic 
and ethical ; and she finds the disappearance of the ethical 
quality from modern English painting to be largely respon- 
sible for its downfall. This is quite sound as generalisation ; 
but when Mrs. Barrington comes to particularise, her per- 
sonal sympathies seem to us to cloud her judgment. Her 
ideals are so entirely those of Leighton and Watts that she 
is disposed to blind herself to the merit of any modern 
artist who followed a divergent path. It is true that she 
allows Whistler’s mastery—though she deprecates his ex- 
ample; but her estimates of Mr. Sargent, and even of 
Velasquez, are singularly harsh when placed by the side 
of her glowing eulogies of Millais and Mr. Walter Crane. In- 
stances of exaggeration and inaccuracy result from her 
anxiety to prove her case. On p. 81, for instance, she writes 
of Leighton that he won for English art abroad “an appre 
ciation evoked for the first time in the annals of our art 
history.” Constable, of course, had won recognition for the 
English School in Paris a long time before. On p. 251, with 
reference to Millais, she remarks: ‘The contrast of his 
pure, subtle, and refined dramatic realisations, and the 
French rendering of drama on canvas was strikingly evinced 
in the show of pictures at the Franco-British Exhibition.” 
Surely Mrs. Barrington does not believe that the French 
section at that Exhibition was really representative of what 
modern French art has achieved? Her scorn, too, for the 
Primitifs, an esthetic cult in Paris in the time of David, 
makes us blush for our own esthetes of the Grosvenor 
Gallery day, whose superiority to their French predecessors 
was only the inferiority in courage and thoroughness with 
which they demonstrated their faith. In trying to prove that 
French tenets are not suitable to the English artistic soil, 
it is unnecessary to hold them up to ridicule, and we regret 
this degree of partiality in a book that contains much sound 
argument, much honest conviction, and considerable beauties 
of phrasing. 
* * * 


“The Historical Guide to London.” 


By G. R. St1rriine 
Taytor. (Dent. 6s. net.) 


Mr. Taytor begins by admitting that “ London is not 
a fit subject for a book.’”’ The difficulties in compressing 
the history and description of London into a single volume 
of no great bulk are enormous; but Mr. Taylor has shown 
a good deal of skill in handling the great mass of material 
at his disposal. He gives nearly a hundred pages to a 
succinct outline of the history of London, and follows this 
up with fifteen itineraries, dividing London into districts 
that have some commion feature. Thus, St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, and Soho come under the heading of later Stuart 
London; Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the Covent Garden dis- 
trict are grouped together, and so are Chelsea and Kensing- 
ton. Lastly, there is a gazetteer in which the main details 
of each house or place of interest are given under its own 
name. The work has been most skilfully executed, and will 
prove a boon to sightseers, whether Londoners or visitors, 
who wish to make their excursions follow some logical order. 
The photographs by Mr. W. F. Taylor are excellent. 

7 * 


* 


“The End of the Irish Parliament.” By J. R. Fisner. 
(Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE way in which Irish history is often written may 
well cause despair in the mind of the man who wants a 
plain narrative, telling the facts, and free from party bias. 
Mr. Fisher has chosen one of the most controverted periods 
in the history of Ireland, and, in treating it, he has made 
himself counsel for the prosecution of Grattan’s Parliament. 
That that body was completely representative has seldom 
been maintained, and though as an institution it has some- 
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FINE FICTION 


For HoLtipay READING 





THE BEACON 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6/- 


“An exceptionally engrossing story .. . itis strong 
and it is intensely dramatic.”—Liverpool Post. 





“Mr. Phillpotts has never been seen to greater 
advantage than in this, the latest, and to some | 


extent, the finest of his Dartmoor novels,.”— Yorkshire 
Observer. 


“The characters aro spiendidily and pitifully real, 


and the crowding situations have the force and | 


pathos of actual happenings.” — Dundee Advertiser. 


THE LONE ADVENTURE 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 6/- 


“This brilliant and vivid romance ... is full of life 
action, and desperate perils, and is told with the 


Mr. Sutcliffe's own.’’— Pali Mall Gazette. 


“Itis a vigorous, lively romance, with strongly drawn 
characters and plenty of incident.” Daily Telegraph. 
“The descriptions of Lancashire moorilands and 
hills are excellent, and the story holds a grip on 
the reader from start to finish,” Manchester Courier. 


Tue HOUSE o MANY VOICES 


BERNARD CAPES. 6/- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


“As good a book as anyone can want to read,.’’"— | 


Evening Standard. 


| 
strength, picturesqueness, and vigour which are | 


“Mr. Capes’ people have an immense vitality, and the 


working out of the strange events is brilliant. The 


style is, as always, vivid, polished, and arresting.” — 
Morning Leader. 





THE VOICE o« THE FOREST 


JOSEPH BURTT. 6/- 


“There is no doubt about the merits as descriptive 
fiction of ‘The Voice of the Forest.’ It brings to the 
eye and ear scenes that will not easily be forgotten.”’ 
—Morning Leader. 





A BENEDICT IN ARCADY 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 6/- 


NEW EDITION. 


“Full of clever characterisation, of engaging and 
humorous talk, of delightful native descriptions, 
a dainty, pleasing piece of work."’—Daily Telegraph. 


On sale at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


T, FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 





APPLETON’S NOVELS. 





JUST_READY. 


A powerful new novel by the Author of “The Husband’s 
Story.” 


THE GRAIN OF DUST. 
By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 6s. 


The story of the love of a successful young lawyer for 4 
little typist—a love which becomes a grain of dust in the 
eye of the masterful lover. 


THE BOLTED DOOR. 
By GEORGE GIBBS. 6s. 


The hero and heroine are forced into a marriage through 
the will of an eccentric millionaire, and the bolted door is 
the barrier between them. A dramatic, appealing, and 
absorbing story. 


THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 


GABBLERS. 
By NINA L. DURYEA. 6s. 


This story relates the amusing adventures that befell a 
perty of American girls who took for the summer an ancient 
chateau near Paris. The book’s greatest attraction lies in 
its constant play of incident. The characters are all charming 
people, and the dialogues are unusually witty and amusing. 


THE WOMAN HATERS. 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 
Author of “Captain Eri.” 


This is another of Joseph C. Lincoln's splendid stories. It 
abounds in lively incidents, and contains much of that humor 
that makes the author’s work so popular. 


THE BRAMBLE BUSH. 
By CAROLINE FULLER. _ 6s. 


A bright, lively, and fascinating story, full of variety and 
unusual situations. There has never been a novel which 
pictures so truthfully the ideals, the ways of life, and the 
joys and pleasure of the true Bohemian. 


THE MAN WITH AN HONEST 


FACE. 
By PAUL WELLS. 6s. 


An exciting and captivating story, in which the characters, 
all of whom are interesting, and most of whom are attractive, 
go through many mysterious adventures. Romance is to the 
fore all the time, and the story is well knit, and carries one 
along with it from beginning to end. 


THE GIRL IN THE OTHER 
SEAT. 
By H. K. WEBSTER. 6s. 


Readers of “The Whispering Man" will be glad to get 
another story by the same author that grips and interests 
from start to finish. 


ALONG THE ANDES AND 
DOWN THE AMAZON. 
By H. J. MOZANS. 


Profusely illustrated. Cloth, gilt top. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


This new book of travel forms the companion volume 
to ‘‘Up the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena.” Starting 
from Panama, the author journeyed to Ecuador, and thence to 
Peru. From Peru he crossed the Andes to the Amazon, and 
continued his journey down the great waterway to the coast. 
His volume gives a vivid picture of one of the most interest- 
ing sections of South America; and puts before the reader a 
mass of information about Peru, Ecuador, Bogota, and the 
countries of the Amazon. 


6s. 








D. APPLETON & Co., 25, Bedford St., London. 
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times been over-rated, it should not be forgotten that it was 
faced by huge tasks, and was always conscious that its life 
was threatened. Mr. Fisher paints it in the darkest language. 
His book may be useful as a corrective of some extreme 
statements to those who have a knowledge of Irish history. 
But for those who come fresh to the subject, it will be mis- 
leading. Thus the account of the causes of the rebellion 
of 1798 is inadequate, and the attempt to justify the means 
by which the Union was carried is absurd. Mr. Fisher is a 
frank partisan, and his book must be judged from that 
stand-point. 
* ¥ * 
“Valentia and Murcia,” By A. F. Carverr. 
Series.” (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 


TuIs is a survey, written in Mr. Calvert’s most pleasant 
manner, of two provinces of the Peninsula which the author 
has explored so diligently and written of so generously for 
several years past. The sub-title to the volume is ‘A 
Glance at African Spain,’’ and Valentia, at any rate, would 
still be as unpleasantly African as the Algerian desert, were 
it not for the irrigation system planned and carried out by 
its former occupiers, the Moors. It is impossible to think 
that modery civilisation has done much for either province 
since the expulsion of the latter. Valentia has produced its 
artists, and raised some few buildings of note in its towns; 
but its people, even when viewed through Mr. Calvert’s 
optimistic spectacles, remain too sluggishly conservative to 
count for much in the march of progress. At Lorca, in 
Murcia, water—the most important agricultural asset—is 
still sold by auction to the highest bidder! However, the 
historical interest of the district is strong enough. A giant 
fabric of stirring memories has woven itself around the 
ancient city of Saguntum. The ally of Rome, it was sacked 
by the Carthaginians in the second Punic War, and it shared 
a like fate at the hands of Napoleon’s troops in 1808. Car- 
thagena, also, has more than once known the tumult of war. 
Mr. Calvert’s narrative, considering its brevity, deals very 
picturesquely with these and other events, and the book is, 
as usual, handsomely illustrated from photographs. There 
are no less than 288 plates. 


“The Spanish 





The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning. morning. 
August 11. August 18, 

Consols sa - és és , 78} wie 793 
Midland Deferred ... ea sis a 753 Sin 73} 
Canadian Pacific win oe = - 243 2424 
Ruesian Fours ae si ae oes 964 ims 964 
Union Pacific ae it ne «-- 1823 is 1748 
De Beers (Deferred) 1733 173 


Tue depression in business and financial sentiment which 
we noted last week has received fresh encouragement from 
the continuation of the labor troubles. The nineteen-day 
account on the London Stock Exchange disclosed a series 
of heavy losses, the decline in American markets being 
even worse than in Home Rails. The fact is that Wall 
Street prices had been maintained fairly well during the 
first half of the year upon the optimistic assumption— 
Americans are always optimistic—that there would be a 
bumper harvest. There is something particularly absurd 
in the noise that Americans and Canadians raise about 
their crops in April, May, and June, as if the estimates 
solemnly made in those months could have the remotest 
resemblance, except by mere accident, to the actual yield! 
The Canadian crops, for instance, were to have been remark- 
ably early this year, and they are a week or two late. The 
American wheat crop was to have beaten all records, and it 
is now certain to be well below the average. Unfortunately 
for the American farmer, he will get a poor price for a 
poor crop—the price is 1s. less than the average price 





of last year, and 12s. less per quarter than the average | 


price of 1909. The home crop appears likely to be of usual 
size and of quite unusual quality, so that our wheat growers 
will do well, though, in most respects, the long spell of 
hot weather has injured the British agriculturist. The 


French harvest and vintage are both good—a happy contrast 
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with last year ; but Germany—especially the German sugar 
crop—has been suffering much from the drought. 


PRosPEcts OF TRADE. 


The outlook for business has certainly not been im- 
proved since last week. In the first place, the looked-for 
recovery of American trade is spoilt by a poorish harvest, 
which means that the Western farmer will have less to 
spend this year on machinery and manufactures. Then the 
promise of a bumper cotton crop is still only a promise, 
while the failure of the Indian monsoon is a melancholy fact. 
As a result of this failure, Lancashire’s best customer will 
be crippled by famine, and our exports to India—which have 
flourished during the last two years—are bound to decline. 
Enormous loss has also been caused by the floods in China, 
and Japanese trade has fallen off since the tariff. Russia 
will not be as prosperous as last year, but perhaps the 
colonies and Argentine may do better. And money remains 
cheap. Last of all there is the Strike epidemic, which may 
last until it brings with it another epoch of bad trade. 


WAGES AND PRICEs. 


If the strikers had avoided violence and outrage they 
would have carried with them many thoughtful members 
of the wealthy classes. An old official of the Board of 
Trade assured me the other day that a rise in wages in 
many trades is overdue, considering the long boom in trade 
and the rather high level of prices as compared with twelve 
or fourteen years ago. The sudden epidemic of striking is 
quite a curious and remarkable phenomenon. The success 
of the shipping men and carmen has doubtless encouraged 
the others. The long spell of hot weather may also be partly 
responsible; for conditions have been oppressive in the 
workmen’s quarters of the large towns. Another cause, per- 
haps, may be the general objection of workpeople to the 
docking of fourpence a week off their wages under Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Bill. But whatever the cause, it certainly 
looks as if an all-round improvement in wages and hours 
of labor may be effected. That this must reduce profits 
and bring about a decline of trade is widely believed in the 
City. At the same time City men show more sympathy with 
the working classes than might have been expected. 

Pusiic WasTE. 

Readers of Tue Nation who may be interested in pro- 
motion of public economy, and the discouragement of waste, 
should look at a White Paper just issued, entitled “ Report 
from the Select Committee on Publication and Debates 
Reports,” appointed to inquire into expenditure on stationery 
and printing. The Committee was presided over by Sir 
George Toulmin, who understands the business, and its 
recommendations and criticisms will probably lead to con- 
siderable savings. But if 20 or 30 per cent. can be saved 
at the Stationery Office without loss of efficiency, how many 
millions might be retrenched by faithful dealing with the 
contract departments of the War Office and Admiralty? 


LUCELLUM. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Parents, Guardians, Clergymen, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of young 
men are requested to write for particulars concerning 
the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent 
educational requirements. 

A letter addressed to H. Campbell Thomson, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, 
&c., and also of the Hospital Appointments and the 
valuable Scholarships and Prizes that are awarded 
annually to the value of over £1,000. 


Lectures and Classes will be 
resumed on October 2nd. 
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Poehl’s 
SPERMIN 


Essence 


Spermin is the 
NATURAL SOURCE OF HEALTH 


and vital strength isolated and purified 
from organic bases. 

In the form of the essence Spermin 
acts as a 


REVIVER OF VITAL ENERGY 


and se stimulates healthy bedy juices 
which resist disease and retard vital 
decline. 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, FATIGUE 
from OVERWORK, 
and MENTAL and PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION brought about by 
over-indulgence in athletics, will find 
a corrective in 

POEHL’S SPERMIN ESSENCE. 


It is of SPECIAL CURATIVE VALUE in 
all DISORDERS of the BLOOD, the NERVES, 
and the HEART. 





























Points about 
“The Daily News 


1. Largest Circulation of any 
Liberal Daily. 


2. Only Liberal daily on sale 
United 
Kingdom on the day of 


throughout the 


issue. 


3. On Sale in the three Capitals 
in the United Kingdom 


before six oclock in the 









































Seld in origi bettles under the warranty of the ORGANO- 
THERAP C INSTITUTE of Professor Von Poehl morning 
and Sons, by all chemists, 8/6 per bottle. r 
Address for free literature— 
A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, Dept. I, 3, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, BC. 
WHY PAY RENT? 
THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., BOOKSELLERS. 
under its popular IDEAL POLICY plan, which combines House 
Purchase with Life Aawaremen, can help you to purchase a house | THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 
your own 
Write to-day for ba 7 pe ‘HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT Have the I Illustrated, 
AY,” which will be sent free. Largest Wide Margin, 
Active Agents Wanted. Excellent Prospects. Selection of B Interleaved, 
Address: 6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. Oxford and }. Teachers’, 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. Other Bibles and Prayer E Interlinear 
a 3 Books from Revised, 
6d. to £10. S and other Editions. 


TYPEWRITING. 


PEWRITING.—MSS. carefully copied, 10d. per 1000 over 


10,000 words. All work receives * or and personal atten tion 
Miss STEAR, 39, St. James's Street, 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few youn 
Gentlemen of good education and manners, No premium require 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr, Birmingham. 











. | of Celebrities Bought on Seld. 

Autograph | 
} 
| 


Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New Xxork, U.S.A. 
Pub. ‘THE COLLECTOR.” 4/2 a year. 
_Sausple copies j free. 


Letters 


“PYRENO’- 


(REGISTERED). 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 


Saar — 











Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 
WILL BE REPLACED. 











63, PATERNOSTER mensions E.c. ee | Central 329. 


J. POOLE 8 Co.., 104, b, Charing Cross Road, LONDON 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
_ answered. 








| Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, aie 6d. pare free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers 
to his works are deterred from making their acquaintance from 
not knowing what to select and where to begin. This work con- 
tains the most important —_— arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of what he 
taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Se | Street. 





TOURS, 


R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 


£84 INDIAN EMPIRE CRUISB, with or without the Durbar. 
Visiting BOMBAY. COLOMBO, CALCUTTA, MADRAS. 
RANGOON, EGYPT. November 7 from London, or November 
14 from Marseilles ; returning January 26. 


The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








OLIDAYS. _Delightfal, inexpensive Continental Tours, con- 
ducted by LADIES. Write, Secretary, Women's International 
League, 199, Victeria Street, London, 8.W. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, 


Victoria, Australia. 


CHAIR OF MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship and 
should be lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, 
Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C., not later than the 
30th September, i911. 

SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance 
Premium £60. 

FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application 
to the Agent-General at the above address. 











Caterham School, 
Surrey. 7 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. Stafford, M.A,, LL.B. (Cantab.) 
Large Resident Staff, including Five Univ ersity Graduates. 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 
1 Intermediate Science (Lond.) 


7 Matriculation (7 distinctions), 
27 Lond. Univ. Junior School Exam, (7 honours.) 


New Term will commence on Thursday, Sept. 21, 1911. 
Fees Moderate. For illustrated prospectus apply to 
the Head Master. 


@ A Free Church 
Public School. 






































PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Priacipal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident 

mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Four- 

teen acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. 
Three Scholarships. Sepesate Prepesetecy Bekeci. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
tm of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 
Pupils prepared for University. 
Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students. 
Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education thorqughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 














TO GET OVER MAL-NUTRITION. 


Two eminent physicians write as follows : 
Moy 80th, 1911. 
“We use and greatly enjoy Plasmon Preparations, 
and a member of my family has used Plasmon with great 
benefit, having gained 9]bs. in weight, and far more than 
£9 in appearance.” 





, M.D. 


June 5th, 1911. 
‘*T found Plasmon Specialities all that could be 
desired in a particular case where I was able from personal 
observation to note their effects; a child of twelve, who 
without any definite illness, did not thrive on ordinary 
healthy food.” 
, L.R.C.P. 





A Special Art-metal Box containing a packet 
of Plasmon, Plasmon Corn-flour, Plasmon Custard, 
Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon 


Chocolate, together with an illustrated Cookery 
Book, will be sent for I1/- post free, to 
all who write mentioning this paper to 
Plasmon, Ltd., 66a, Farringdon St., London. 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
OR AR RRR M/A AMMAN 





| 





EDUCATIONAL. 
THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. © 


New boys arrive for Autumn term, September 19th, others, 





20th. Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or, more fully, 


from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 


ALt 


ghire> 
TUustrated 
Prospectus 


R, L. AGER, M.A. 
Headmaster. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education. 


yo hy 
Oxford 














PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Ngrp, M.A. (Viet.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame ; Cueasbanaht 
sesaaned on So. 


\ ERCHANT TAY LORS’ SCHOOL, E. C.—Next | term begins 
on September 14th. For Scheme of Scholarships and Prospectus 
apply to the Secretary. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
No, 5:8. AUGUST, 1911. Price 2/6. 


1. RACIAL PROBLEMS AND THE Conca ses or RACES 
By Sir H. Hi. Jopactes 
Sir Harry Johnston in this very important paper deals wii e 
First Congress ef Races now being held in London, and formulates 
“the problems arising from racial differences and affinities.” 
2. ARBITRATION By Andrew Carnegie 
Mr. Carnegie einims that the mission of the Anglo-Saxon race is 
the abolition of war by arbitration. Since 1889 a movement for 
arbitratien between England and the United States Res been in pro- 
gress, and now that it has reached success its example is being 
followed by other natiens. 
3. THE END Of IMPERIALISM AND AFTEA 
By A.G. Gardiner 


Mr. Gardiner, the Editor of the “‘ Daily News,” declares that the 
Imperial Conference of this year has proved that “Imperialism is 
dead,” theugh ‘‘the Imperial connection’’ tends to become closer, 
and this plan of co-operation is the Liberal scheme. 

4. MOROCCO, THE POWERS, AND THE FINANCIERS 
y S. L. Bensusan 

In this paper the genesis of the Morecco trouble is “traced, and 

the part played by International financiers is considered. 
5. THE ARISTOCRATIC INFLUENCE IN ART 
By L. March-Phillipps 

Mr. Phillipps tells us that the popularity of Eighteenth-century 

Jeorgian art shows no sign of abating. 
5 INDIAN LAW AND puss.) SH LEGISLATION.,-I. 
he Hon. Mr. Justice SanKaran Nair 

This eminent judge quatie on the intolerance of the orthodox 
Hindus in all matters dealing with the reform of the Hindu law, 
however evil that law or custom may be. Legislative Councils cannot 
deal with the subject. 

7. LONDON AS SHOWN BY SHAKESPEARE By Hubert Ord 

Mr. Ord reconstructs Sixteenth-century London from the material 
to be found in Shakespeare’s plays, and prints a remarkable Map 
of London containing the names of no less than seventy-six places in 
London named by the poet. 

8. THE RISE OF THE IRISH Tasers 
r. Charles Tennyson 

Mr. Tennyson traces the history of the ie Theatre of to-day, an 
dwells at length on the high literary value of the Irish Deeme, ¢ as 
represented by the works of Mr. Yeats, Lady Gregory, Mr. J. M. 
Synge, and others. 

9. HISTORICAL FACT AND SPIRITUAL REALITY 

Emma Marie Caillard 

Miss Caillard discourses on the theme that the spiritual —- 
of the Life of Christ are really evidence of the historical reality of 
10. FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. Dillon 

Dr. Dillon discusses at length the relationship of Morocco and 
Germany. Germany’s action is traditional, and represents Bismarck’s 
policy of supplying a field of friction between other powers. Dr. 
Dillon holds that France must predominate in Morocco. 

ll. LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

Reviews of books. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VIII. OF THE NATION 


may be obtained free on application to 
the Manager. 
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HOTELS & 
ROS 














OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifta, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Prawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanilation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 8/-. 


Table d’Hote Diiner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘' Thackeray, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses Kingsley Hotel—“ Bookeraft, London.” 








LONDON, 
WiLD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 


J. B. WILD, — a 





ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOUBN EMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpEAL RESIDENCE. 
_ Sun Lounge. Ev ery form of Bath. 


BOURNGMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. 
Central. 


NEWLYN’S 





Miss Tye. 
Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


3 (Roy al Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class ; moderate. 





SILVER ‘HOW. ‘Boarding I Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT ‘Near West Bay), DORGET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 








EB. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 





OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


. . 

The First Nature-Cure in England 
(Altitude 500 feet. Pure, bracing and beautiful country), 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 

(One Hour and Forty Minutes from Waterloo.) 

An Ideal Holiday for tired people, with or without treatment. 
Perfect Conditions for Rest Cure. 


Sun, Air, Water, and Vapour Baths. Sleeping in Air Chalets, 
which are heated in Winter. Non- flesh Diet. Physical Culture. 


For Illustrated Prospectue apply Manager. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 











SMEDLEY’S HYDRO - Establishment, Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 





PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’ 8 CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, af noon Teas. Tel. 647. 
. ‘SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 


and electric lift. Sydney Price, Manager. 





: TENBY. 
BELGRAVE wen hae J paces Golf Links. 


1CKS 





| WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., 1st-Class ss Temp. Tel. 212. 


Mrs. T. Newbitt. 








THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week’s issue will contain in addition to all 
the regular features. 


A Short Story, ‘ ‘The Masterpiece.” 
By LEONARD ) INKSTER. 


A Fragment in French. 
By R. de MARMANDE. 


Week-ends at Nesscombe, No. XII.—“ London.” 
By STEPHEN | REYNOLDS. 
Notes from an < Old coketch Book. 
y F.C. 


Miscellaneous Reviews. 


Events of the Week. 
ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. Aug. 19. 
Offices : Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 

















BUXTO 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


’Phone 4. J. Little. 
CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Unique Situation. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL. 


BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


_S. R. Jefferson. 























ILFRACOMBE. } 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANDUBONO. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 
Promenade. Premier position. Apply W. L. Thomas. 


LLANELLY. 





CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 





Grounds 9 acres. 





MALVERN. ; 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 








NOTICE, 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. perk ANNUM. ForerGn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisuinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones : — Business : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,”’ London. 

Single copies of Tue Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. ‘FAA. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
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MARIE CORELLI’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE NATION. 


[August 19, 1911. 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING 


A REALITY OF ROMANCE. 


Crown 8vo. 


6s. 4 


_In this book we have a fascinating and wonderfdl theory of the perpetuation 
of life and love, in which the power of the spiritual ideal is shown to command — 


and control the secret forces of nature. 
compelling interest. 


The work is one of daring imagination and | 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE FRESHWATER FISHES OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES. By C. TATE REGAN, M.A. With 


many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF CRUSTACEA. 3y 
CALMAN, D.Sc. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This book gives an account of the wonderfully diversified habits 
and modes of life of the Crustacea—that large division of the 
animal kingdom which includes lobsters, crabs, shrimps, and a 
host of other less familiar forms. 


WHAT A LIFE! An Autobiography. 2y 
E. V. L. and G. M. Illustrated by over 200 blocks from the 
least likely source. Crown 8vo. ls. net. 

It is late in the day for novelty in literature; but this shilling 
book claims to possess several original features. It has a picture 
for every event in the narrative; not one of these pictures was 
made for it, and every one comes from the least expected source 
for the illustrations of astory. The jeu d’esprit, which is the work 
of old collaborators in shilling high spirits and is entitled What a 
Life! should be an eye-opener in what can be done with unpromising 
material by ingenious hands. 

THE REAL CAUSE OF STAMMERING 
AND ITS PERMANENT CURE. By ALFRED 
APPELT, Principal of the Institute for Stammerers, 
Bedford. With five Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMAN ERA IN BRITAIN. by JoHN 
WARD, F.S.A. With 77 Illustrations and Plans. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 

A handbook on the remains of the Roman era in Britain, roads, 
fortifications, towns, and buildings, pottery, glass and metallic 
vessels, implements and appliances. It is copiously illustrated by 
the author with groups of objects to a common scale so as to facili- 
tate comparative study. 


A BOOK OF THE WYE. by EDWARD HUTTON. 
With 20 Illustrations in Colour by A. BR. QUINTON. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hutton has devoted himself to the historical, topographical, 
and informative side of the subject. The valley is entered from 
Lianidloes at Plinlimmon, and is traversed on foot as far as Ross, 
through Rhayader, Builth, Hay, Clifford, and Hereford. From 
Ross the valley is traversed by boat as far as Chepstow, full in- 
formation being given of the best means of accomplishing this, 
and of the weirs to be encountered on the way. 


VENUS AND ADONIS, ETC. 

KNOX POOLER. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 

[The Arden Shakespeare. 

This volume contains all the non-dramatic poems attributed to 

Shakespeare, except the Sonnets and A Lover's Complaint, which 
will form a separate volume. 


THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 
This is a ballad of the reign of King Alfred, and describes that 
monarch’s noble exploits, his character with the Danes, the story 
of the White Horse, and the Battle of Ethandune. 


SHELLEY AND HIS FRIENDS IN ITALY. 
By HELEN ROSSETTI ANGELI. With 8 Illustrations in 
Colour and 8 in Monotone by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This volume deals with the poet and his English and Italian 
associates in Italy between the year 1818 and the date of his death, 
THE GROWTH OF A PLANET. sy EDwin 

SHARPE GREW, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 68. 

In this work an attempt is made to group the modern theories 
and hypotheses of the birth and growth of a planetary body like 
the Earth, from the point at which the nebula of which it is a 
fragment receives form and movement. 


METHUEN’S SHILLING LIBRARY. 
Feap. 8vo. is. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MER- 
a. TO HIS SON. By GEORGE HORACE 


SELECTED POEMS. 


Edited by ©. 


By OSCAR WILDE. 


Ww. T 


| JONAH. By LOUIS STONE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





FICTION 
TWO ON THE TRAIL. A Story of the Far North-West, 


By HULBERT FOOTNER. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 

8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 

“‘ The innumerable incidents are entirely unexpected, but never unduly sur- 
prising.—Morning Leader. 


A PAINTER OF SOULS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By DAVID LISLE. 
[ Ready. 


[ Ready. 


DEBORAH. by AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, 
Author of “ Patience Dean.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


THE OUTCRY. by HENRY JAMES, Author of “The | 
Finer Grain.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. By ANTHONY 
HOPE, Author of “The King’s Mirror.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GOD AND THE KING. by MARJORIE BOWEN, | 
Author of “The Viper of Milan.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DAN RUSSEL, THE FOX. By E. ©. SOMER- 
VILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Authors of “Some Experiences 
of an Irish R.M.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DELPHINE CARFREY. by Mrs. G. NORMAN, 


Author of “ Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HILDA LESSWAYS. By ARNOLD BENNETT, 


Author of “ Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. by JOSEPH CONRAD. 


Author of “ The Secret Agent.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PETER AND JANE. ByS. MACNAUGHTAN, Author 


of “The Fortune of Christina M’Nab.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ANTHEA’S GUEST. By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, Author 


of “The Lantern Bearers.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. By 
ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “Owd Bob, the Grey Dog 
of Kenmuir.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LALAGE’S LOVERS. by GEORGE A. BIRMING- 
HAM, Author of “Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GOOD BOY SELDOM; A Romance of 
Advertisement. By OLIVER ONIONS, Author of 
“The Exception.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THANKS TO SANDERSON. 
RIDGE, Author of “ Nine to Six-Thirty.” 
MARGARET HARDING. By PERCEVAL 
GIBBON, Author of “ Souls in Bondage.” Crown 8vo. 68. 


THERE WAS A WIDOW. By MARY E. MANN, 


Author of “ Astray in Arcady.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE LONELY UEEN. by H. Cc. BAILEY, 
Author of “Storm and Treasure.” Crown 8vo. 6s. : 

THE KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD. by 
LLOYD OSBOURNE, Joint Author with R. L. Stevenson 
of “The Wreckers.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. By 
DOLF WYLLARDE, Author of “The Pathway of @ 
Pioneer.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DORMANT. by E. NESBIT, 


House,” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CAPTIVITY. By ROY HORNIMAN. Crown 8vo. 
GOPI. By HERBERT SHERRING, Author of 
Romance of the Twisted Spear.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PRODIGAL JUDGE. By VAUGHAI 
KESTER. Crown 8vo. 68. 


METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. New Volumes. 


SPANISH GOLD.#"By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. By PEGGY WEBLING. 


By W. PETT 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Author of “The Red! 


6s. 
“The 
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